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INTRODUCTION 


Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool 

OAIP/BIMO 

The  Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool/Banque  d’instruments  de  mesure  de  TOntario 
(OAIP/BIMO)  is  an  extensive  collection  of  assessment/evaluation  materials,  designed  for 
use  primarily  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  instructional  and  evaluation  purposes. 

The  materials  include  assessment/evaluation  approaches,  strategies,  and  instruments,  and 
are  organized  in  subject  pools,  each  covering  a  specific  subject/di vision  combination,  and 
based  on  Ontario  curriculum  guidelines  and  other  curriculum  documents. 

The  materials  are  developed  by  contractors,  reviewed  by  subject  advisory  groups,  and  tested 
in  classrooms  before  finalization  and  publication.  Subject  pools  are  published  in  both  French 
and  English. 

Assessment  and  Evaluation  Defined 

For  the  purposes  of  OAIP/BIMO,  the  terms  assessment  and  evaluation  are  assumed  to 
have  specific  meanings. 

Assessment  is  the  gathering,  recording,  and  analysis  of  data,  about  a  student’s  juogress 
and  achievements,  or  about  a  program’s  implementation  and  effectiveness. 

Evaluation  is  the  application  of  judgement  to  the  data  gathered  and  its  analysis,  in  order 
to  place  a  “value”  on  progress  or  achievement  or  effectiveness. 

The  Purposes  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

•Assessment  is  undertaken  to  determine  what  a  student  or  a  group  of  students  is  capable 
of  or  has  learned,  to  identify  the  strengths  and  needs  of  the  student  or  class.  Tins  enables 
the  teacher  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  program,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
original  objectives  and  approaches  were  appropriate,  and  to  make  modifications  so  that  the 
program  satisfies  the  needs  of  individual  students  and  the  class  as  a  whole.  This  need  to 
assess  progress  is  important  for  all  students  and  classes,  from  the  Primary  Division  to  the 
Senior  Division  and  in  all  types  of  programs. 
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Assessment  also  enables  the  teacher  to  maintain  a  record  of  each  student’s  progress  and 
achievements,  which  can  be  used  to  produce  informative  reports  for  parents  and  others 
concerned  with  a  student’s  progress. 

The  importance  of  effective  assessment  and  evaluation  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  As¬ 
sessment  and  evaluation  provide  information  and  judgements  about  student  progress  and 
achievements  and  about  the  effectiveness  of  program,  but  the  ultimate  purpose  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  is  to  improve  learning.  This  is  done  not  only  through  the  improvement 
of  program  resulting  from  the  interpretation  and  application  of  information  derived  from  as¬ 
sessment  activities  but  also  through  several  indirect  results  of  good  assessment  approaches. 

The  careful  analysis  of  information  gathered  through  assessment  activities  will  increase  the 
teacher’s  awareness  of  the  individual  differences  from  one  student  to  another,  and  help  to 
avoid  generalizations  and  find  a  variety  of  ways  of  helping  each  student  achieve  progress  with 
the  curriculum.  This  will  also  help  the  teacher  to  assess  his  or  her  own  teaching  from  time  to 
time  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Improved  communication  between  teacher  and 
student  will  also  result  from  the  teacher’s  deeper  understanding  of  the  individual  student. 

To  achieve  effective  assessment,  the  teacher  must  ensure  that  the  students  know  what 
is  being  assessed  and  how,  and  especially  why.  Whenever  possible,  students  should  be 
involved  in  the  decision-making  related  to  assessment  activities.  A  student’s  understanding  of 
assessment  and  involvement  in  planning  and  implementing  assessment  activities  will  influence 
the  student’s  perception  of  and  commitment  to  learning,  and  will  encourage  the  development 
of  skill  in  self-evaluation  and  personal  decision-making. 

Types  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Assessment  and  evaluation  should  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum,  as  part  of  the  learning 
process.  This  means  that  assessment  is  going  on,  in  one  form  or  another,  most  of  the  time. 

Initial  assessment  (usually  called  diagnostic  assessment)  may  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  current  status  of  a  particular  student  or  group  of  students  in  relation  to  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  in  order  to  decide  how  much  review  is  necessary  or  how  to  approach  a  new 
concept  or  skill.  It  is  usually  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  or  of  a  unit  or 
topic  within  the  curriculum.  It  can  also  be  used  with  individual  students  for  placement 
purposes,  or  with  a  class  for  selecting  resources. 

Formative  assessment  is  ongoing  assessment.  It  occurs  at  any  time  during  a  school  year 
or  the  coverage  of  a  unit  or  topic,  that  is,  during  the  course  of  learning,  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  objectives  are  being  achieved.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching-learning 
process.  Ongoing  assessment  identifies  difficulties  quickly  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
immediate  remedial  action.  It  may  result  in  changing  the  teacher’s  approach  to  presenting  the 
curriculum,  i.e.,  the  resource  materials  or  the  teaching  strategy,  or  in  adjusting  an  individual 
student’s  approach.  It  provides  continuous  information  about  a  learner’s  growth  or  a  class’s 
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success  with  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  foundation  for  further  planning.  The  formative  process 
should  be  used  to  encourage  students  to  reflect  on  their  own  progress. 

Summative  assessment  and  evaluation  occur  at  the  end  of  a  unit,  course,  or  program. 
The  purpose  is  usually  to  judge  the  student’s  achievements  in  relation  to  some  standard  of 
excellence  or  in  relation  to  some  body  of  knowledge.  The  teacher  can  also  use  summative 
evaluation  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness. 

Typ  es  of  Assessment  Instruments 

Assessment  and  evaluation  can  focus  on  the  student  or  the  program,  and  can  be  undertaken 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Assessment  of  student  achievement  can  focus  on  product  or  process; 
assessment  approaches  can  assess  knowledge  or  skills  or  attitudes;  assessment  instruments 
can  be  either  objective  or  subjective. 

OAIP/BIMO  has  a  wide  variety  of  assessment  strategies  and  tools,  which  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  There  are  many  items  which  can  be  used  for  paper-and-pencil  testing, 
if  desired,  but  there  are  also  many  which  focus  on  activities  and  research  projects.  Some 
pools,  including  the  Basic  English  pool,  emphasize  observation  as  the  major  assessment 
strategy. 

Some  OAIP/BIMO  pools  are  made  up  of  instruments  which  include  items.  The  term  item 
refers  only  to  the  question  or  assignment  given  to  the  student.  The  instrument  includes  the 
item  and  all  other  pieces  of  information  related  to  the  item.  These  include  locational  informa¬ 
tion  (where  this  instrument/item  belongs  within  OAIP/BIMO  and  within  this  subject  pool), 
descriptive  information  (the  type  of  item,  its  difficulty  level,  its  learning  domain,  etc.),  the 
relevant  curriculum  guideline  objective,  a  suggested  response,  and  sometimes  teacher  notes. 
Instrument  type  may  refer  to  the  assessment  strategy  or  the  type  of  item. 

Objective  forms  of  instrument/item  usually  have  a  correct  answer.  The  student  is  asked 
to  select  the  correct  or  most  appropriate  response  from  the  options  given.  Selected  response 
items  include  multiple  choice,  true/false,  and  matching,  among  others.  Some  OAIP/BIMO 
subject  pools,  especially  the  language  pools,  such  as  Basic  English,  contain  none  of  this 
form  of  instrument.  Objective  items  do,  however,  have  a  place  in  assessment.  A  well- 
designed  multiple  choice  item  can  be  used  to  measure  recognition,  comprehension,  and 
the  application  of  a  concept.  Matching  items  can  test  the  understanding  of  terminology, 
factual  relationships,  and  concepts.  Short  answer  items  also  are  usually  objective.  Short 
answer  items  need  only  a  brief  answer.  They  may  require  the  student  to  fill  in  a  blank 
or  complete  a  short  statement;  to  do  a  brief  calculation;  to  label  a  diagram  or  map;  or  to 
complete  a  table  or  chart.  These  items  measure  a  student’s  ability  to  recall,  generalize, 
comprehend,  apply  knowledge,  process  information,  and  perform  calculations. 

Some  items  depend  on  a  stimulus,  such  as  a  reading  passage,  map,  picture,  diagram,  chart, 
etc.,  as  the  basic  for  the  student’s  response.  These  items  may  test  the  student’s  higher-level 
knowledge  processes  and  enquiry  skills  which  are  not  dependent  on  recall  alone. 
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Extended  response  items  may  be  oral,  written,  or  graphic.  They  include  any  type  of 
writing  assignment  which  requires  more  than  a  few  words;  an  essay  response  to  a  question  or 
problem;  the  creation  of  a  map,  diagram,  chart,  or  graph;  or  an  oral  presentation.  The  writing 
folder,  the  oral  language  portfolio,  or  any  other  collection  of  a  student’s  work;  designing  and 
describing  an  experiment;  or  suggesting  alternative  solutions  can  be  included  here.  This 
type  of  instrument  is  useful  in  measuring  originality,  creativity,  divergent  thinking,  and  the 
ability  to  organize  and  express  ideas. 

Inventories,  questionnaires,  targets,  checklists,  and  ranking  and  rating  measures 

can  be  used  by  either  the  student  or  the  teacher.  A  student  response  in  one  of  these  forms 
can  indicate  attitudes  and  values,  interests,  and  the  application  of  judgement.  The  teacher 
can  use  these  techniques  to  record  observations  of  individual  students  or  groups  of  students. 

The  use  of  observation  by  the  teacher  is  a  strongly  recommended  assessment  strategy, 
emphasized  as  the  major  approach  in  some  OAIP/BIMO  subject  pools.  Over-emphasis  on 
paper-and-pencil  testing  limits  the  opportunity  afforded  the  teacher  to  assess  such  aspects 
of  a  student’s  program  as  manipulative  skills  and  attitudes.  Activity-based  assessment  ap¬ 
proaches  and  items  provide  opportunities  for  this  type  of  assessment  and  link  the  assessment 
techniques  more  closely  to  the  curriculum.  The  Basic  English  pool  is  made  up  primarily 
of  assessment  strategies  and  instruments  using  observation  skills. 

The  need  for  assessment  and  the  purposes  of  assessment  remain  unchanged  throughout  the 
student’s  elementary  and  secondary  school  years,  but  the  types  and  focus  of  assessment  may 
vary  in  emphasis  as  the  child  moves  from  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  or  Formative 
Years,  through  the  Intermediate  Division  or  Transitional  Years,  and  into  the  Senior  Division 
or  Specialization  Years. 

In  1976,  the  Ministry  of  Education  released  a  document  entitled  Evaluation  of  Student 
Achievement:  A  Resource  Guide  for  Teachers.  This  document  is  now  out  of  print,  but 
a  new  set  of  documents  on  evaluation  is  under  development. 


Basic  English 

The  Basic  English  OAIP  provides  a  four-stage  model  for  assessment  and  evaluation.  While 
providing  materials  and  strategies  for  evaluating  student  progress  and  achievement,  it  also 
offers  teachers  a  practical,  common-sense  approach  to  integrating  assessment  and  curriculum. 
It  was  intended  originally  for  use  in  Basic  Level  English  programs,  but  the  concepts  can  be 
used  in  any  subject  area  and  in  all  grades,  especially  from  Grade  7  up.  In  the  secondary 
panel,  the  concepts  can  be  used  in  Basic,  General,  and  Advanced  Level  programs. 


The  Four-Stage  Model 


Stage  One:  Assessing  Learning  Background  is  an  opportunity  for  students  to  reveal 
their  prior  knowledge,  experience,  and  attitudes  toward  school,  English  as  a  school  subject, 
family,  work,  etc.  The  materials  in  this  stage  help  the  teacher  and  student  to  identify  areas 
of  need  and  areas  of  strength.  Many  of  the  instruments  involve  self-assessment  and  targeting 
areas  for  improvements. 

Stage  Two:  Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation  involves  the  observation  of  students 
in  Work  and  Study  Habits,  Speaking  and  Listening,  Small  Group  Learning,  and  Writing. 
This  stage  is  the  formative  component  of  the  pool.  Checklists  and  targets  specific  to  each 
area  of  the  English  curriculum  are  provided. 

Stage  Three:  Summative  Evaluation  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  synthesize 
what  they  have  learned  and  to  demonstrate  and  apply  that  learning  to  a  variet}^  of  tasks.  This 
stage  provides  sample  tests,  examinations,  and  projects,  along  with  recommended  strategies 
for  their  use. 

Stage  Four:  Reporting  provides  students,  parents,  and  employers  with  a  detailed  picture 
of  progress  and  achievement  in  each  area  of  the  English  curriculum.  The  reporting  profile 
records  progress  and  achievement,  both  visually  and  numerically. 


The  Components  of  the  Basic  English  OAIP 

This  pool  has  three  components:  The  Handbook,  the  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials 
book,  and  a  set  of  curriculum  resource  units. 


•  The  Handbook  outlines  the  philosophy  and  methodology  behind  the  pool.  It  raises 
and  answers  many  of  the  cpiestions  which  may  concern  teachers  as  they  prepare  to  use 
the  materials. 

•  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials  contains  materials  for  classroom  use.  These 
include  interviews,  self-assessment  instruments,  targets,  checklists,  and  criteria  and  in¬ 
dicators  to  guide  observation.  There  are  also  suggested  formats  for  tests,  examinations, 
and  projects,  and  also  for  reporting  profiles.  These  materials  are  adaptable  for  use  at 
all  grade  levels  and  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas. 

•  The  set  of  Curriculum  Resource  Units  contains  two  high  interest  themes  for  each 
grade  from  9  to  12.  These  include  Horror,  Challenges,  Crime  and  Consequences, 
Wheels,  Children’s  Literature,  Our  Mysterious  World,  Relationships,  and  Old  Age. 
These  units  can  be  adapted  for  other  grades,  but  the  topics  have  been  selected  as  be¬ 
ing  of  interest  to  the  students  in  the  suggested  grade.  Also,  there  are  three  resource 
guides  to  help  teachers  integrate  computers,  media,  and  drama  into  their  programs. 
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Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials 


The  Basic  English  OAIP  consists  of  a  Handbook,  Assessment  Strategies  and  Mate¬ 
rials,  and  a  set  of  curriculum  resource  units.  The  Handbook  outlines  the  philosophy  and 
methodology  of  the  pool.  This  volume  provides  materials  for  classroom  use. 


The  approach  to  assessment  and  evaluation  recommended  by  this  pool  is  outlined  in  a  four- 
stage  model,  presented  in  a  diagram  and  a  chart  on  pages  13  and  14  of  the  Handbook.  The 
four  stages,  listed  below,  are  also  described  on  page  xi  of  this  volume. 


Stage  One: 
Stage  Two: 
Stage  Three: 
Stage  Four: 


Assessing  Learning  Background 
Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation 
Summative  Evaluation 
Reporting 


The  Basic  English  OAIP  is  also  based  on  the  curriculum  and  evaluation  areas  referred  to 
on  page  12  of  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987: 


Writing  (as  process) 

Small  group  (or  interactive)  learning 
Oral  language  (Listening  and  Speaking) 

Work  and  study  habits  (and  independent  learning) 

Summative  tests  or  examinations  (and  projects) 

Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials  is  organized  according  to  the  four-stage  model; 
the  instruments  are  related  to  the  above  curriculum  areas. 


Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials  1 


stage  One 


ASSESSING  LEARNING  BACKGROUND 


Introduction 


In  Stage  One,  there  are  three  kinds  of  activities  for  assessing  your  students’  learning  back¬ 
ground.  First,  there  is  a  set  of  interview  questions  which  explore  students’  prior  expe¬ 
riences,  their  learning  styles,  and  biographical  information.  Second,  there  is  a  variety  of 
self-assessment  instruments  which  enable  students  to  identify  their  strengths,  interests,  at¬ 
titudes,  needs,  and  self-images.  Third,  there  is  a  variety  of  self-assessment  targets. 

All  of  the  materials  in  Stage  One  are  intended  to  help  establish  a  positive,  trusting,  learning 
environment  in  the  classroom.  These  materials  are  not  to  be  “graded”  in  the  sense  of  numer¬ 
ical  or  letter  grades.  The  interviews  and  sentence-completion  tasks  may  act  as  springboards 
for  class  discussion  and/or  personal  writing.  The  Ensign,  Coat  of  Arms,  and  My  Strengths 
circle  may  be  presented  orally  and  displayed  on  bulletin  boards. 
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Interviews 


The  interview  questions  that  follow  may  be  used  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  or  semester, 
or  as  you  begin  a  particular  unit. 

The  interview  questions  may  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways.  You  may  interview  each  student 
yourself,  have  students  interview  each  other,  or  you  may  use  the  interviews  as  questionnaires 
and  have  students  complete  them  individually. 

Whichever  approach  you  use,  feel  free  to  omit  certain  questions  or  to  add  some  of  your  own. 
Adapt  the  material  to  suit  your  needs  and  the  needs  of  your  students. 
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Interview  One 


Students’  Prior  School  and  Life  Experiences 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  student 

The  questions  below  provide  you  with  an  opportunity  to  think  and  talk  about 
some  of  your  past  experiences  in  and  out  of  school.  Teachers  are  interested  in 
finding  out  your  interests  and  your  ideas.  If  they  know  what  you  are  interested 
in,  they  can  build  some  of  your  ideas  and  interests  into  the  English  program. 


1. 


Think  about  a  time  when  you  really  enjoyed  an  English  class.  What  was  going  on  in 
that  class? 


2.  Think  about  the  best  teacher  you  have  ever  had.  What  made  that  person  so  special? 


3.  Do  you  like  school?  Why  or  why  not? 


4.  Think  about  a  time  when  you  had  a  class  you  did  not  enjoy.  Why  didn’t  you  enjoy  it? 
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Name:  _  Date: 

5.  How  many  different  schools  have  you  attended? 


6.  Have  you  ever  failed  a  grade?  Why  do  you  think  you  failed? 


7.  (a)  Do  you  have  trouble  doing  homework? 


(b)  Does  anyone  outside  of  school  encourage  you  to  do  homework? 


(c)  Where  do  you  do  homework? 


8.  What  are  your  favourite  subjects  at  school?  Why  do  you  like  these? 


9.  (a)  Do  you  use  a  binder  for  your  school  papers? 
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Name:  _ _ _  Date: 


9.  (b)  Is  your  binder  usually  organized,  neat,  and  complete? 


(c)  Can  you  always  find  what  you  need  in  it? 


10.  When  you  use  the  school  library,  what  area  of  the  library  do  you  usually  go  to?  Why? 


11.  How  do  you  like  to  spend  your  spare  time? 


12.  (a)  Do  you  have  a  part-time  job? 


(b)  Where  do  you  work?  How  many  hours? 


(c)  What  do  you  do? 


(d)  Do  you  enjoy  the  job? 
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Name:  _ _ _  Date: 


13.  What  are  some  of  your  responsibilities  at  home? 


14.  (a)  Do  you  like  sports? 


(b)  Which  sports  do  you  like? 


(c)  Do  you  play  any  sports? 


(d)  Which  sports  do  you  play? 


(e)  Do  you  prefer  to  be  involved  as  a  participant  or  as  a  spectator? 


15.  (a)  Do  you  watch  TV? 


(b)  What  are  your  favourite  programs? 
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Students’  Prior  School  and  Life  Experiences 
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Name: 

Date: 

15.  (c) 

Do  you  like  to  watch  videos? 

(d) 

What  are  your  favourite  videos? 

16.  (a) 

Do  you  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organizations? 

(b) 

What  are  they? 

(c) 

Do  you  enjoy  them?  Why? 

(d) 

Do  you  have  any  special  interests  or  hobbies? 

(e) 

What  are  they? 

(f) 

Why  do  you  like  them? 
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Name:  _  Date:  _ 

17.  (a)  In  a  week,  how  many  hours  do  you  spend  listening  to  music? 


(b)  What  type  of  music  do  you  enjoy? 


(c)  Do  you  do  anything  else  while  you  are  listening  to  music? 


18.  When  you  want  to  talk  about  something  that  is  on  your  mind,  do  you  have  someone 
to  talk  to?  Do  you  feel  that  the  person  listens? 
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Interview  Two 


Students’  Learning  Styles 

Name:  _ _  Date: 


To  the  student 

Everyone  learns  differently.  Some  people  like  to  talk  and  do;  others  like  to 
read  and  listen.  Teachers  are  interested  in  knowing  how  their  students  learn 
best.  When  they  know  how  you  prefer  to  learn,  they  will  be  able  to  build 
some  opportunities  for  your  particular  learning  style  into  daily  activities.  As 
you  answer  the  questions  below,  think  about  how  you  learn.  Check  any  boxes 
which  seem  to  apply  to  you. 


1.  Do  you  like  a  quiet  classroom,  or  do  you  like  music  or  some  other  sound  while  you  are 
working  in  class? 


2.  If  you  had  a  choice,  would  you  do  a  one-half-hour  assignment: 

at  your  desk? 
stretched  out  on  the  floor? 
relaxing  in  a  soft  chair? 
at  a  computer? 

_  in  the  library? 

outside? 

a  combination  of  the  above? 

3.  Where  do  you  like  to  sit  in  a  classroom: 

near  a  window? 
at  the  front? 
beside  a  wall? 
at  the  back? 
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Name: 


Date: 


4.  When  you  don’t  finish  your  work,  is  it: 

because  you  forget? 
because  it  isn’t  interesting? 

because  you  get  interested  in  something  different? 
Does  this  happen  very  often? 


5.  Which  do  you  like  best? 

being  told  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
having  to  figure  things  out  for  yourself 
being  given  some  choices 

6.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  work  or  studying  to  do,  do  you  usually  do  it: 

with  one  friend? 
with  several  friends? 
alone? 

7.  Do  you  like  your  work  to  be  seen  by  others,  or  do  you  prefer  to  keep  it  to  yourself? 


8.  How  would  you  prefer  to  learn  something  new? 

watching  someone  else  do  it 

_  listening  to  someone  explain  it 

_  trying  it  out  for  yourself 

_  reading  about  it 
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Name: - Date: 


9.  What  time  of  day  are  you  most  in  the  mood  to  learn? 


10.  When  you  are  learning,  can  you  sit  for  a  whole  class  period,  or  do  you  have  to  get  up 
and  move  around? 


11.  Do  you  like  to  eat  and  drink  while  doing  homework?  Why? 


12.  How  do  you  prepare  for  a  test  in  school? 


13.  If  you  had  a  project  or  assignment  due  one  week  from  now,  how  would  you  organize 
your  time? 
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Students’  Learning  Styles 
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Name:  _ _ _  Date:  - 

14.  Do  you  ever  run  out  of  time  to  finish  things?  Why  does  this  happen? 


15.  How  would  your  teacher  or  another  adult  describe: 

(a)  your  desk?  _ _ _ 

(b)  your  locker?  _ _ _ 

(c)  your  notebook?  _ _ _ _ _ 

(d)  your  room  at  home?  _ _ 

16.  What  are  some  suggestions  you  would  give  teachers  about  how  you  like  to  learn  and 
how  you  should  be  taught? 
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Interview  Three 


Peer  Interview 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Use  the  questions  below  to  interview  a  student  in  your  class.  Feel  free  to  add 
your  own  questions.  Record  your  notes  on  the  lines  provided.  Introduce  the 
student  to  the  class.  Use  your  notes  if  you  need  them. 


1.  What  is  your  full  name? 


How  old  are  you? 


3.  What  is  your  favourite  subject  at  school?  Why? 


4.  (a)  Do  you  have  a  job  outside  of  school? 


(b)  What  do  you  do  on  the  job? 
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Name:  _  Date: 


5.  When  you’re  not  working  or  at  school,  what  kinds  of  things  do  you  like  to  do? 


6.  What  is  your  favourite: 

(a)  movie?  _ _ 

(b)  TV  show?  _ 

(c)  musical  group?  _ 

(d)  game?  _ 

(e)  animal?  _ 

(f)  place?  _ 
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Self-Assessment  Instruments 


The  instruments  in  this  section  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  think  about  and 
describe  their  strengths  and  needs,  their  attitudes  towards  school-related  activities,  and 
their  self-images. 

Select  those  activities  which  best  suit  your  program  and  the  needs  of  your  students.  You 
may  wish  to  use  them  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  or  semester,  or  to  incorporate  them  into  a 
particular  thematic  unit. 

The  Ensign,  Coat  of  Arms,  and  My  Strengths  circle  provide  interesting  opportunities  for 
students  to  define  themselves  as  individuals.  You  may  wish  to  enlarge  these  templates  to 
poster  size.  Completed  posters  may  be  laminated  and  displayed  in  your  classroom.  Students 
may  wish  to  use  one  of  these  items  to  personalize  their  writing  folders. 
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Ensign 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

An  ensign  is  a  symbol  that  shows  others  who  you  are,  and  how  you  want  to 
be  seen.  Follow  the  instructions  below  to  create  your  own  ensign. 

Keep  your  personality  and  goals  in  mind,  and  allow  them  to  come  through  in 
your  work. 


Draw  an  animal  that  represents 
your  personality. 
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Coat  of  Arms 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

A  coat  of  arms  shows  various  aspects  of  the  person  it  represents. 

Create  your  personal  coat  of  arms  in  drawings  and/or  in  words. 

Think  about  your  personality,  experiences,  and  goals.  Allow  them  to  come 
through  in  your  work. 


What  has  been  the 
most  significant 
event  in  your  life? 


What  was  your 
greatest  success  in 
the  last  year? 


What  do  you  hope  to 
achieve  in  the  next 
year? 
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My  Strengths 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

It  is  always  better  to  focus  on  what  you  can  do  well  rather  than  on  your 
weaknesses.  Use  this  circle  to  think  and  write  about  some  of  your  strengths. 


Write  three  qualities 
you  like  about 
yourself. 


Write  three  important 
things  you  have 
accomplished. 


List  three  things  that 
make  you  feel  proud. 
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Different  Roles 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Everyone  plays  different  roles  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  As  you 
complete  the  sentences  below,  consider  the  roles  that  you  play. 


1.  When  I  am  alone,  I  often 


When  I  am  with  my  family,  I  am  the  one  who 


3.  When  I  am  in  a  classroom,  I  usually 


4.  When  I  am  with  my  friends,  I  am  the  one  in  the  group  who 


5.  When  I  am  at  work,  I  am  the  one  who 


6.  When  I  am  on  a  team  or  in  a  club,  I  am  the  one  who 
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Self-Assessment 


Work  and  Study  Habits 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 


Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  developing  good  work  and  study 
habits.  As  you  answer  each  question  below,  think  about  how  your  work  and 
study  habits  affect  your  learning. 


Before  class,  do  you  : 

YES 

NO 

(a)  think  ahead  about  what  you’ll  need? 

□ 

□ 

(b)  gather  what  you  need  for  class? 

□ 

□ 

(c)  think  about  what  might  happen  in  class? 

□ 

□ 

(d)  look  forward  to  going  to  class? 

□ 

□ 

(e)  talk  with  other  students  in  the  class? 

□ 

□ 

(f)  plan  to  arrive  on  time? 

□ 

□ 

After  class,  do  you  : 

(a)  think  about  what  you  have  learned? 

□ 

□ 

(b)  test  yourself  by  making  up  and  answering  questions? 

□ 

□ 

(c)  talk  with  others  about  what  you  have  learned? 

□ 

□ 

(d)  try  to  use  what  you  have  learned? 

□ 

□ 

(e)  study  with  a  partner  or  a  friend? 

□ 

□ 

(f)  study  with  an  adult? 

□ 

□ 

(g)  catch  up  on  work  missed? 

□ 

□ 

(h)  complete  homework  assigned? 

□ 

□ 
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In  class  do  you  : 

YES 

NO 

(a)  attend  regularly? 

□ 

□ 

(b)  participate  willingly? 

□ 

□ 

(c)  pay  attention  to  what  is  expected  of  you? 

□ 

□ 

(d)  co-operate  with  the  teacher  and  other  students? 

□ 

□ 

(e)  ask  questions? 

□ 

□ 

(f)  volunteer  answers? 

□ 

□ 

(g)  think  about  what  you  are  learning? 

□ 

(h)  ask  for  help  when  you  need  it? 

□ 

□ 

(i)  take  notes? 

□ 

(j)  organize  your  notebook  effectively? 

□ 

□ 

(k)  write  down  assignments  to  be  done? 

□ 

□ 

(1)  write  down  the  dates  of  tests? 

□ 

□ 

(m)  hand  work  in  on  time? 

□ 

□ 

(n)  use  class  time  wisely? 

□ 

□ 

(o)  get  all  your  work  done? 

□ 

□ 
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Self  Assessment 


Speaking 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  oral  language,  including  speaking 
in  various  situations.  Use  the  statements  below  to  assess  some  of  your  own 
attitudes  about  speaking. 


YES 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


I  like  speaking: 

(a)  to  my  own  age  group. 

(b)  to  younger  people. 

(c)  to  older  people. 

In  school,  I  prefer  talking: 

(a)  with  a  partner. 

(b)  in  a  small  group. 

(c)  in  a  large  group. 

(d)  to  a  teacher. 

I  like  speaking  to  a  large  audience. 

I’d  rather  talk  on  the  telephone  than  face  to  face. 

I  would  rather  tell  a  story  than  explain  something. 

I  would  rather  ask  questions  than  answer  them. 

I  would  rather  give  directions  than  ask  for  them. 

I  would  rather  speak  than  listen. 

I  feel  comfortable  speaking  about  a  wide  range  of  subjects 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
.  □ 


NO 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Self  Assessment 


Listening 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  oral  language,  including  listening  in 
various  situations.  Use  the  statements  below  to  help  you  assess  how  well  you 
listen. 


1.  I  find  it  hard  to  listen  when 


When  someone  is  talking  to  me,  I  usually 


3.  It’s  hard  to  remember  what  someone  says  when 


4.  In  school,  the  things  I  like  to  listen  to  most  are 


5.  It’s  easy  to  do  what  my  teacher  says  if 
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6.  When  it’s  important  to  remember  what  someone  is  saying  to  me,  I 


7.  I  listen  best  when 
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Self-Assessment 


Small  Group  Learning 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  your  ability  to  work  and  learn  in  a 
group.  As  you  answer  the  questions  below,  think  about  the  experiences  you 
have  already  had  in  groups  both  in  school  and  out  of  school. 


1.  (a)  Do  you  like  to  participate  in  discussions  with  other  people? 


(b)  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a  good  talker,  a  good  listener,  or  a  little  bit  of  both? 


2.  What  kinds  of  experiences  have  you  had  in  making  group  decisions? 


3.  (a)  Do  you  belong  to  any  organized  groups  or  teams? 

(b)  How  do  the  members  make  decisions? 


(c)  How  do  they  arrive  at  consensus  (agreement)  on  an  issue? 


4.  What  do  you  believe  it  takes  for  a  team  or  group  to  work  well  together? 


5.  Have  you  worked  in  groups  in  other  classes  and  in  other  grades  in  school? 
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6.  What  is  the  best  experience  you  have  ever  had  working  in  a  group? 


7.  What  is  the  worst  group  experience  you  can  remember? 


8.  How  do  you  think  group  work  should  be  evaluated?  Should  group  members  evaluate 
their  own  work?  Should  a  group  member  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  his  or  her  own 
contribution? 


9.  What  kinds  of  classroom  activities  would  you  like  to  do  in  groups?  What  kinds  of 
classroom  activities  would  you  prefer  to  do  alone? 


10.  If  you  were  a  teacher  or  group  leader  responsible  for  making  people  work  well  together, 
what  advice  would  you  give  them  before  they  begin? 

11.  What  do  you  do  in  a  group  to  indicate  that: 

(a)  you  are  listening?  _ _ _ 

(b)  you  agree?  - - - - - - 

(c)  you  disagree?  - - - - — 

12.  Do  you  usually  take  a  leadership  role  or  do  you  prefer  to  let  others  lead? 
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Self-Assessment 


Attitudes 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Use  the  following  sentence  openers  to  consider  your  ideas,  feelings,  and  beliefs 
about  yourself  and  others. 


1.  The  thing  I  like  most  about  my  appearance  is 


2.  I  really  enjoy 


3.  If  I  had  only  one  day  to  live,  I  would 


4.  It  really  bugs  me  when 


5.  When  I  get  angry,  I 


6.  What  I  value  most  in  a  friend  is 
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7.  The  person  I  would  most  like  to  be  is  _ 


8.  Some  day  I  would  like  to 


9.  I  hope  I  never 


10.  The  job  I  would  most  like  to  do  is 


11.  I’m.  glad  that 


12.  My  favourite  relative  is 

13.  I  like  her/him  because 


14.  If  I  could  have  one  wish,  it  would  be 


15.  The  thought  that  scares  me  most  is 
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Attitudes 
Page  3 


Name: 


Date: 


16.  You  can  tell  that  someone  likes/loves  you  if 


17.  My  favourite  way  to  use  my  spare  time  is 


18.  My  biggest  contribution  to  my  family  is 


19.  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  to 


20.  The  thing  I  do  best  is 
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Self-Assessment 


Opinions 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Use  the  following  sentence  openers  to  help  you  reflect  on  what  you  believe 
about  yourself. 


1.  My  favourite  subject  in  school  is  _ 

2.  Most  of  my  teachers  are  _ 

3.  Going  to  college  is  _ 

4.  I  hope  that  I  can  _ 

5.  Doing  homework  is  _ 

6.  I  am  unhappy  when  _ 

7.  I  wonder  if  _ 

8.  The  most  important  person  I  know  is 

9.  My  parents  feel  that  my  report  cards  are 

10.  I  hope  that  I  will  never  have  to  _ 

11.  I  sometimes  get  nervous  when  _ 

12.  I  am  happiest  when  _ 

13.  The  thing  I  want  most  out  of  life  is  _ 

14.  The  world  would  be  a  better  place  if 

15.  1  feel  most  hurt  when  _ 
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Opinions 

Page  2 


Name:  _ _  Date: 

16.  When  Pm  happy,  _ 

17.  People  are  _ 

18.  Life  is  _ 

19.  When  I  get  out  of  school,  I  hope  to  _ 

20.  If  I  could  be  anything  in  the  world,  I  would  want  to  be  _ 
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Self-Assessment 


Reading  History 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Reading  is  a  very  important  activity  in  school.  Use  the  questions  below  to 
think  about  your  own  reading  experiences  before  you  went  to  school,  during 
elementary  school,  and  in  high  school. 

Before  you  went  to  school 

1.  Did  someone  in  your  family  read  to  you?  _ 

2.  Did  you  enjoy  being  read  to?  _ 

3.  Did  you  have  any  books  of  your  own?  _ 

4.  Did  you  receive  books  as  presents?  _ 

5.  Did  you  ever  pretend  to  read  them  to  yourself? 


6.  Did  anyone  ever  take  you  to  the  library? 

7.  What  were  your  favourite  stories? 
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Reading  History 

Page  2 

Name: _ Date: 

When  you  were  in  elementary  school 

1.  Did  you  like  learning  to  read? _ 

2.  Did  you  have  trouble  learning  to  read?  Why? 


3.  When  did  you  first  feel  that  you  could  read  something  on  your  own? 


4.  Were  you  encouraged  to  read  for  pleasure?  _ 

5.  Were  books  available  for  personal  reading?  _ 

6.  Did  you  use  the  library  much?  _ 

7.  Can  you  remember  a  favourite  story?  What  was  it  about? 
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Reading  History 

Page  3 

Name:  _ _ Date: 

Now  that  you  are  in  high  school 

1.  Do  you  read  for  pleasure  at  home? _ 

2.  Do  you  have  opportunities  to  read  for  pleasure  at  school?  _ 

3.  Do  you  use  these  opportunities?  _ 

4.  Do  you  use  the  school  library /resource  centre?  _ 

5.  How  often  have  you  used  the  school  library  in  the  last  month? 

6.  Do  you  have  a  public  library  card  now?  _ 

7.  How  often  have  you  used  the  public  library  in  the  last  month? 

8.  What  kinds  of  books  do  you  like? 


9.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a  good  reader? 

10.  Would  you  rather  read  than  watch  TV?  _ 

11.  Do  you  read  as  well  as  you’d  like  to?  _ 

12.  Do  you  usually  understand  what  you  read? 
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Reading  History 

Page  4 

Name:  _  Date: 


13.  Indicate  with  checkmarks  the  things  you  like  to  read. 


□  newspapers 
I  I  magazine  articles 
I  I  words  to  songs 
I  I  album  covers 


I  I  sales  brochures 

I  I  advertising 

I  I  billboards 

□  encyclopedias 


14.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  using  a  dictionary?  _ 

15.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  characteristics  of  a  “good  reader”? 
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Targeting  Areas  for  Improvement 


If  students  are  really  to  care  about  how  well  they  are  doing,  then  they  must  feel  a  part  of 
the  evaluation  process  right  from  the  beginning.  Self-  and  peer-assessment  may  get  students 
to  “buy  in”  to  this  process,  but  true  commitment  only  occurs  when  students  are  involved  in 
targeting  areas  for  their  own  improvement.  This  Basic  English  OAIP  involves  students 
in  understanding  how  they  will  be  evaluated  and  uses  self-assessment  to  help  set  individual 
goals.  By  involving  students,  you  will  demystify  the  evaluation  process  for  them.  By  using 
their  self-assessment  as  a  basis  for  targeting  areas  for  improvement,  you  will  gain  their 
commitment  to  the  process.  By  providing  frequent  and  immediate  feedback  on  their  progress 
and  achievements,  you  will  maintain  their  interest  in  the  process.  Time  spent  establishing  a 
collaborative  approach  to  assessment  and  evaluation  will  reap  valuable  long-term  benefits. 

Planning  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

What  follows  is  a  step-by-step  method  for  directly  involving  students  in  assessment  and 
evaluation.  Ideally,  these  eight  steps  should  take  place  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
a  term  or  semester. 

1.  Brainstorm  with  students  the  various  areas  which  make  up  the  English  program.  You 
will  soon  fill  a  blackboard  with  their  ideas.  Use  these  ideas  to  help  introduce  the  four 
areas  specified  by  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987: 

(a)  Work  and  Study  Habits 

(b)  Oral  Language  (Small  Group  Learning,  Speaking,  and  Listening) 

(c)  Writing 

(d)  Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects 

If  you  favour  a  more  structured  approach,  conduct  a  lesson  around  the  pie  chart  on 
page  60.  Reproduce  this  page  as  an  overhead  transparency,  or  simply  draw  the  pie 
chart  on  the  board. 

2.  Lead  your  students  in  a  discussion  about  the  fairest  way  to  determine  their  progress 
and  achievement  in  these  four  areas.  Introduce  the  concept  of  ongoing  observation  and 
assessment.  They’ll  soon  agree  that  it  is  more  valid  than  relying  heavily  upon  written 
tests. 

3.  Explain  that  ongoing  observation  must  be  based  on  specific  criteria.  Discuss  possible 
criteria  for  each  area  of  the  English  program.  Take  one  quadrant  of  the  pie  chart  and, 
either  as  a  class  or  in  small  groups,  have  students  brainstorm  possible  criteria  that 
could  be  observed.  You  may  have  students  then  copy  these  criteria  onto  the  blank  self- 
assessment  target  provided  in  Stage  One  on  page  50.  If  you  favour  a  more  structured 
approach,  use  the  targets  on  which  specific  criteria  are  already  printed  (pages  45-49). 
If  you  choose  this  approach,  structure  a  lesson  to  determine  that  students  understand 
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what  these  criteria  mean.  Ask  them  to  identif}^  indicators  for  each  of  the  criteria  so 
that  you  and  they  will  know  what  to  look  for  when  observing.  Refer  to  pages  62-75 
for  examples  of  such  indicators. 

4.  Introduce  the  self-assessment  targets,  one  at  a  time.  Encourage  3^our  students  to 
assess  how  well  they  feel  they  are  presently  performing  in  each  area  of  the  English 
curriculum.  Explain  that  the  bull’s  e}^e  means  excellent,  the  inner  circle  means  the}^  do 
quite  well,  the  outer  circle  means  they  probabl}^  need  to  improve.  To  be  “off  the  target” 
means  they  know  improvement  is  definitely  needed  in  this  area.  StudentsOma.y  use 
checkmarks,  highlighter  pens,  or  coloured  markers  to  fill  in  the  targets.  The  completed 
sample  found  in  the  appendix  (page  125)  may  prove  helpful. 

5.  Whether  you  use  the  student-generated  criteria  or  the  pre-printed  targets,  deal  with 
only  one  target  at  a  time.  It  is  probably  best  to  introduce  “Work  and  Study  Habits” 
during  the  first  week  of  classes  to  emphasize  their  im])ortance.  Introduce  the  other 
targets  just  before  using  an  activity  that  focusses  on  tliat  curriculum  area. 

6.  Once  your  class  as  a  whole  has  “bought  into”  the  evaluation  process,  you  need  to  confer 
with  each  student  individual!}^,  or  with  groups  of  students  who  have  similar  needs,  to 
target  areas  for  improvement. 

The  best  time  to  do  this  targeting  is  about  two  weeks  into  a  term  or  semester,  when 
you’ve  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  your  students’  strengths  and  needs.  When  you 
meet  with  each  student,  discuss  the  accuracy  of  their  self-assessments  as  compared 
with  your  own  initial  observations  of  them. 

7.  Plan  ahead  to  make  class  time  available  for  these  initial  conferences.  Arrange  to  have 
your  teacher-librarian  or  guidance  or  special  education  teacher  help  with  classroom 
supervision  for  a  couple  of  ])eriods,  or  discuss  other  alternatives  with  your  department 
head. 

8.  As  you  confer  with  each  student,  prepare  the  observation  checklists  you  will  use  for 
daily  assessment.  Checklists  are  provided  in  Stage  Two,  pages  79-91. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that,  in  setting  goals  with  a  student,  you  select  only  two  or 
three  criteria  on  a  particnlar  checklist.  Students  quickly  become  discouraged  if  they 
are  expected  to  improve  in  too  many  criteria  at  one  time. 

Similarly,  you  may  wish  a  student  to  select  one  criterion  which  s/he  has  initially  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  “strength.”  This  will  enable  the  student  to  experience  some  immediate 
success. 
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Self-Assessment  Target 


Work  and  Study  Habits 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  the  progress  you  make  in  developing 
good  work  and  study  habits. 

Assess  yourself  in  each  of  the  work  and  study  habits  shown  on  the  target  below. 


Areas  of  Strength: 


Areas  of  Need: 
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Self-Assessment  Target 


Speaking 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  the  progress  you  make  in  speaking. 
Assess  yourself  in  each  of  the  criteria  shown  on  the  target  below. 


Attitude 


Areas  of  strength: 


Areas  of  Need: 
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Self-Assessment  Target 


Listening 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  the  progress  you  make  in  listening. 
Assess  yourself  in  each  of  the  criteria  shown  on  the  target  below. 


Areas  of  Strength: 


Areas  of  Need: 
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Self-Assessment  Target 


Small  Group  Learning 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  how  well  you  work  and  learn  in  a 
small  group.  Assess  yourself  in  each  of  the  criteria  shown  on  the  target  below. 


Attitude 


Areas  of  Strength: 


Areas  of  Need: 
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Self-Assessment  Target 


Writing 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  based  on  your  writing.  Assess  yourself  in  each 
of  the  criteria  shown  on  the  target  below. 


Areas  of  Strength: 


Areas  of  Need: 
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Self-Assessment  Target 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Teacher 

If  you  and  your  students  have  developed  your  own  criteria  for  assessment, 
transfer  them  to  this  template.  Develop  a  separate  template  for  each  of  the 
curriculum  areas.  Write  the  area  of  the  curriculum  on  the  line  below  Self- 
Assessment  Target. 


Areas  of  Strength: 


Areas  of  Need: 
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Observing  Reading 


The  model  for  assessment  and  evaluation  suggested  in  this  pool  corresponds  to  the  formula 
contained  in  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987.  While  reading  is  not  identified  in  that 
document  as  a  distinct  area  to  be  evaluated,  it  is  assessed  almost  daily  as  students  engage 
in  the  variety  of  activities  which  comprise  the  English  curriculum.  For  example,  students’ 
reading  is  being  assessed  when  they  write  the  ending  to  a  story,  generate  questions  about  a 
novel,  engage  in  a  group  discussion  about  a  poem,  or  develop  a  script  based  on  something 
they  have  read. 

For  most  of  your  students,  the  indicators  provided  on  the  next  four  pages  will  enable  you 
to  ascertain  their  reading  proficiency  in  terms  of  what  they  can  do,  and  also  establish  some 
directions  for  future  progress.  The  indicators  help  you  to  categorize  three  levels  of  reading 
proficiency:  the  developing  reader,  the  fluent  reader,  and  the  independent  reader.  The  three 
sets  of  indicators  build  cumulatively  so  that  the  fluent  reader  would  also  demonstrate  many 
of  the  skills  of  the  developing  reader.  Similarly,  the  independent  reader  would  demonstrate 
many  of  the  skills  of  the  developing  and  the  fluent  reader. 

These  indicators  describe  what  may  be  observed  as  students  read.  Do  not  expect  any  student 
to  exhibit  them  all.  The  indicators  are  not  intended  to  be  used  for  evaluation  purposes. 
They  are  to  help  you  make  decisions  about  appropriate  resources  and  programming  for  your 
students. 

If  you  require  specific  assessment  techniques  to  generate  detailed  profiles  of  your  students’ 
reading  abilities,  the  Junior  Division  Language  Arts  OAIP,  Book  I:  Assessing  Language 
Arts,  contains  a  wealth  of  excellent  material. 
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The  Developing  Reader 

•  understands  sound/symbol  relationships  of  whole  words  and  individual  letters. 

•  reads  simple  books. 

•  rereads  own  written  language. 

•  chooses  an  appropriate  book. 

•  gathers  meaning  from  pictures. 

•  tells  a  story  from  a  sequence  of  pictures. 

•  enjoys  listening  to  stories  and  poems. 

•  describes  the  contents  of  a  book  to  somebody  else. 

•  reads  silently  for  a  short  time. 

•  reads  silently  with  understanding. 

•  understands  the  function  of  punctuation  and  abbreviations. 

•  decodes  some  words  which  have  not  previously  been  seen  in  print. 

•  uses  contextual  cues  to  make  reasonable  guesses  at  unfamiliar  words. 

•  predicts  a  familiar  word  which  has  been  left  out  of  a  sentence. 

•  self-corrects  when  reading  does  not  make  sense. 

•  uses  context  to  predict  what  might  happen  next  in  a  story. 

•  responds  to  a  story  by  expressing  feelings  and  ideas. 

•  uses  a  thesaurus  and  dictionary. 

•  carries  out  small  research  tasks. 
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The  Fluent  Reader 


•  reads  to  other  people. 

•  comprehends  standard  text  (e.g.,  newspaper). 

•  reads  regularly  for  pleasure. 

•  borrows  books  from  the  library  for  information  and  enjoyment. 

•  reads  silently  for  an  extended  period. 

•  defines  personal  purposes  for  reading. 

•  shows  an  interest  in  different  genres. 

•  uses  information  presented  in  various  ways  (graphs,  maps,  etc.). 

•  uses  an  encyclopedia. 

•  comprehends  technical  literature  in  an  interest  field. 

•  reads  novels  with  enjoyment  and  discrimination. 

•  relates  personally  to  situations  described  in  literature. 

•  shows  awareness  of  characterization  and  theme. 

•  recognizes  morals  and  messages  from  reading. 

•  demonstrates  a  widening  vocabulary. 

•  identifies  the  theme  or  main  idea  of  a  passage. 

•  identifies  supporting  detail. 

•  skims  and  scans. 

•  draws  conclusions  and  predicts  outcomes. 

•  finds  relevant  texts  for  reference  purposes. 

•  locates  relevant  information. 

•  reorganizes  and  classifies  information. 
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•  uses  personal  experience  and  prior  knowledge  to  evaluate  information  from  text. 

•  evaluates  information  as  fact  or  opinion,  reality,  or  fantasy. 

•  makes  comparisons  between  various  texts. 
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The  Independent  Reader 

•  understands  and  enjoys  a  wide  range  of  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

•  reads  a  variety  of  texts  with  accuracy,  discrimination,  and  enjoyment. 

•  talks  about  personal  emotional  responses. 

•  discerns  author’s  purposes. 

•  varies  reading  rate  according  to  purpose. 

•  demonstrates  well-developed  research  skills. 

•  synthesizes  information  from  more  than  one  source. 

•  talks  and  writes  about  text  in  a  detailed  and  concrete  manner. 

•  predicts  the  outcome  of  an  incomplete  passage. 

•  demonstrates  insights  in  response  to  reading  and  viewing  experiences. 

•  interprets  figurative  language. 

•  makes  comparisons  between  characters,  times,  and  places. 

•  recognizes  the  tone  of  language  in  text. 

•  recognizes  bias,  propaganda,  morals,  and  messages. 

•  compares  points  of  view  in  various  written  texts. 

•  forms  and  defends  personal  judgements  about  a  passage  or  text. 

•  recognizes  recurring  ideas. 

•  understands  how  literature  can  comment  and  reflect  upon  a  society. 
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stage  Two 

ONGOING  ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION 


Observing  Students  As  They  Learn 


One  important  feature  of  this  Basic  English  OAIP  is  the  emphasis  given  to  ongoing 
assessment  and  evaluation  of  progress.  As  students  engage  in  activities,  use  the  checklists, 
together  with  the  guides  to  assessment  which  accompany  each  activity  within  the  curriculum 
resource  units,  to  record  your  observations.  Use  the  checklists  in  a  manner  that  suits  your 
own  teaching  style.  We  suggest,  however,  that  checkmarks,  rather  than  numerical  marks,  be 
used.  In  Stage  Two,  you  will  find  materials  for  assessing  and  evaluating  your  students  as 
they  learn. 

The  materials  in  this  stage  include: 

1.  lists  of  suggested  contexts  in  which  to  observe  student  progress  over  a  period  of  time. 

2.  guides  to  assessment  which  suggest  criteria  and  indicators  that  may  be  observed  during 
any  activity. 

3.  a  variety  of  checklist  formats  that  may  be  used  to  record  your  observations. 
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The  English  Curriculum 


As  the  chart  below  shows,  Stage  Two  enables  you  to  assess  the  progress  made  by  your 
students  in  Work  and  Study  Habits,  Oral  Language  (Speaking,  Listening,  Small  Group 
Learning),  and  Writing.  Your  evaluation  of  students  in  these  three  quadrants  will  account 
for  75  per  cent  of  their  total  mark  in  English.  The  final  25  per  cent  is  determined  during 
Stage  Three:  Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects. 
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Guides  to  Assessment 


Contexts  for  Observing  Work  and  Study  Habits 

Assessment  of  work  and  study  habits  should  occur  informally  every  day,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  English  classroom.  In  the  context  of  the  English  curriculum,  work  and  study 
habits  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  way  students  organize  their  materials,  complete  assigned 
work,  relate  to  you  and  their  classmates,  or  fulfill  their  responsibilities  on  a  group  project. 
Any  time  you  interact  with  students,  you  are  observing  their  work  and  study  habits.  A  few 
quiet  minutes  at  the  end  of  a  class  or  at  the  end  of  a  day  usually  provide  sufficient  time  to 
record  your  observations. 

Outside  the  classroom,  students’  work  and  study  habits  are  reflected  in  the  way  they  use 
the  library,  treat  others,  participate  in  various  programs,  maintain  their  lockers,  or  approach 
their  classes.  The  criteria  and  indicators  for  work  and  study  habits  reflect  this  broad  scope 
and  are  applicable  to  virtually  every  facet  of  school  life. 

Many  of  the  activities  in  the  curriculum  resource  units  provide  contexts  in  which  to  assess 
work  and  study  habits. 
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Guide  to  Assessment 


Work  and  Study  Habits 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


ATTENDANCE 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

attend  class  regularly? 

(b) 

indicate  absence  ahead  of  time? 

(c) 

ask  for  work  missed? 

(d) 

complete  work  missed? 

PUNCTUALITY 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

arrive  for  class  on  time? 

(b) 

arrive  for  appointments  on  time? 

ORGANIZATION 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

organize  notebooks/binders  as  required? 

(b) 

keep  notebooks  up  to  date? 

(c) 

plan  ahead  to  meet  established  deadlines? 

(d) 

bring  in  necessary  supplies  and  equipment? 

EFFORT 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

show  willingness  to  learn? 

(b) 

work  consistently? 

(c) 

strive  to  improve? 

(d) 

try  to  overcome  difficulties? 

(e) 

seek  help  when  necessary? 

• 

(f) 

strive  for  quality  of  workmanship? 

(g) 

participate  in  a  variety  of  activities? 
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Work  and  Study  Habits 
Page  2 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

wait  to  ask/answer  questions? 

(b) 

use  appropriate  language? 

(c) 

persevere  in  completing  a  task? 

(d) 

work  well  without  supervision? 

(e) 

respect  others’  property? 

DEPENDABILITY 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

come  to  class  prepared? 

(b) 

follow  instructions? 

(c) 

complete  assignments? 

(d) 

follow  through  on  commitments? 

ATTENTIVENESS 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

observe  carefully? 

(b) 

take  notes  accurately? 

(c) 

follow  instructions? 

(d) 

concentrate  on  given  tasks? 

CO-OPERATION 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

follow  classroom  procedures? 

(b) 

work  with  peers  in  sharing  ideas  and 
information? 

(c) 

respect  ideas  and  opinions  of  others? 

(d) 

participate  in  a  variety  of  activities? 
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Work  and  Study  Habits 
Page  3 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

ENTHUSIASM 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  approach  work  with  an  “I  can  do  it”  attitude? 

(b)  encourage  others  to  participate? 

(c)  ask  for  work  missed? 

INITIATIVE 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  contribute  new  ideas? 

(b)  attempt  different  or  new  activities? 

(c)  recognize  tasks  to  be  done  and  do  them? 

(d)  ask  appropriate  questions? 

(e)  have  an  awareness  of  progress? 
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Contexts  for  Observing  Speaking 

Oral  language  activities  may  range  from  informal  and  unstructured  contexts,  such  as  a 
conversation,  to  formal,  highly  structured  contexts,  such  as  a  prepared  speech.  In  this  Basic 
English  OAIP,  the  contexts,  criteria,  and  indicators  provided  for  Speaking  emphasize 
more  formal  activities.  The  contexts,  criteria,  and  indicators  provided  for  Small  Group 
Learning  deal  with  less  formal  oral  language  activities.  Refer  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
Pro-file,  Language  Aloud  . . .  Allowed,  for  further  contexts. 


Speaking  in  Various 

Forms 

Speaking  for  Various 
Purposes 

Speaking  for  Various 
Audiences 

announcements 

to  inform 

classmate(s) 

debates 

to  instruct 

teacher(s) 

giving/receiving 

to  direct 

other  adult(s) 

directions 

to  respond 

children 

presentations 

to  entertain 

employer  /  employee 

improvisation/ 

to  express  an  opinion 

friend(s) 

role-play 

to  thank 

family 

interviews 

to  introduce 

team 

introductions 

monologues 
oral  reports 

drama 

storytelling 

thank-you’s 

to  challenge 
to  persuade 

to  describe 

to  evaluate 

large  group 
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Guide  to  Assessment 


Speaking 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


ATTITUDE  Does  the  student  show  willingness  to: 

(a)  speak? 

(b)  concentrate? 

(c)  describe  and  reflect  on  own  feelings? 

(d)  enjoy  speaking? 

(e)  talk  about  topics  of  personal  interest? 

(f)  tell  stories  in  a  group? 

(g)  participate  in  a  range  of  activities? 

CONTENT  Does  the  student: 

(a)  have  a  purpose? 

(b)  maintain  the  listener’s  interest? 

(c)  stay  on  topic? 

(d)  use  appropriate  language? 

(e)  ask  relevant  questions? 

(f)  express  critical  judgement? 

(g)  make  comparisons  and  describe  relationships? 

(h)  hold  and  express  opinions? 

ORGANIZATION  Does  the  student’s  oral  language: 

(a)  begin  effectively? 

(b)  develop  coherently? 

(c)  continue  fluently? 

(d)  end  well? 

(e)  follow  a  logical  sequence? 
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Speaking 
Page  2 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


EXPRESSION  Does  the  student  maintain  appropriate: 

(a)  voice? 

(b)  volume? 

(c)  pace? 

(d)  tone? 

(e)  articulation? 

(f)  body  language? 

(g)  eye  contact? 

(h)  posture? 

(i)  fluency? 

(j)  level  of  language? 

ROLE-PLAY  Does  the  student: 

(a)  assume  a  role? 

(b)  sustain  the  role? 

(c)  show  imagination  and  thought? 

(d)  identify  with  the  feelings  of  characters? 

(e)  project  into  the  situation  imagined? 

(f)  try  to  convey  a  range  of  emotions? 

(g)  sustain  concentration? 

(h)  show  empathy? 
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Contexts  for  Observing  Listening 


Listening  is  a  skill  requiring  active  participation.  Active  listening  involves  four  processes: 
hearing,  interpreting,  evaluating,  and  responding.  By  refining  their  listening  skills,  students 
become  more  able  to  learn  from  their  surrounding  environment. 

The  Pro-file  Language  Aloud  . . .  Allowed  is  an  excellent  source  of  ideas. 


Listening  in  Various 

Contexts 

Listening  for  Various 
Purposes 

Listening  to 
Various  People 

oral  readings  of  fiction 

to  learn 

teacher(s) 

and  non-fiction 

to  find  out  information 

other  adult(s) 

song  lyrics 

to  make  judgements 

partner 

student  presentations 

to  -be  entertained 

in  small  groups 

lessons 

to  enjoy 

in  large  groups 

instructions 

to  evaluate 

employer 

audio  tapes/videotapes 

to  reflect 

guest  speaker 

radio 

to  predict 

interviewer 

television 

to  analyze 

film  soundtracks 
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Guide  to  Assessment 


Listening 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


ATTITUDE  Is  the  student  willing  to: 

(a)  listen? 

(b)  respond? 

RESPONSIVENESS  Does  the  student: 

(a)  understand  what  is  said? 

(b)  interpret  what  is  said? 

(c)  evaluate  what  is  said? 

(d)  respond  to  what  is  said? 

(e)  listen  with  or  without  the  text? 

(f)  understand  a  mood  created  in  a  situation? 

(g)  show  courtesy  to  the  speaker? 

(h)  express  empathy  with  others? 

(i)  show  responsiveness  to  others’  feelings? 

VARIOUS  PURPOSES  Does  the  student: 

(a)  retain  and  recall  details? 

(b)  identify  the  main  idea? 

(c)  separate  fact  from  opinion? 

(d)  reflect  on  events  and  draw  conclusions? 

(e)  predict  likely  outcomes  of  situations? 

(f)  recognize  alternative  courses  of  action? 

(g)  detect  inaccuracy? 

(h)  anticipate  a  sequence  of  events? 

(i)  analyze  a  situation  with  supporting  reasons? 

(j)  detect  bias  or  propaganda? 
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Contexts  for  Observing  Small  Group  Learning 


In  the  context  of  the  small  group,  students  are  free  to  extend  their  learning  by  engaging  in 
informal  talk.  Such  talk,  by  virtue  of  being  unstructured  and  unrehearsed,  may  be  tentative 
and  speculative.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  small  group  environment  be  supportive  and 
trusting  so  that  students  are  encouraged  to  take  risks  in  order  to  extend  their  understanding. 

Two  documents  which  are  particularly  useful  resources  are:  Together  We  Learn  (Prentice 
Hall,  1989)  and  Basically  Right  (Ministry  of  Education,  1984). 


Types  of  Small  Groups 

Purposes  for  Small  Groups 

expert  groups 
ability  groups 
mixed-abilit}'  groups 
interest  groups 

to  learn 

to  discuss 

to  brainstorm 

to  problem-solve 

to  read 

to  write 

to  rehearse 

to  present 

to  research 

to  complete  a  task 

to  share 
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Guide  to  Assessment 


Small  Group  Learning 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


ATTITUDE  Does  the  student  show: 

(a)  willingness  to  work  with  a  partner  or  group? 

(b)  a  sense  of  sincerity? 

(c)  commitment  to  learn? 

(d)  a  sense  of  confidence? 

(e)  self-discipline? 

(f)  acceptance  of  responsibility? 


EXPLORATORY 

TALK 


Does  the  student: 

(a)  ask  relevant  questions? 

(b)  listen  and  talk  to  learn? 

(c)  explore  feelings? 

(d)  generate  new  ideas? 

(e)  talk  constructively? 

(f)  suggest  lines  of  enquiry? 


INVOLVEMENT  Does  the  student: 

(a)  make  him/herself  understood? 

(b)  share  personal  experiences? 

(c)  speak  with  sincerity? 

(d)  convince  others? 

(e)  take  risks? 

(f)  develop  a  point  of  view? 

(g)  sustain  a  point  of  view? 

(h)  defend  a  point  of  view? 

(i)  challenge  with  justification? 

(j)  consider  modifying  a  point  of  view? 
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Small  Group  Learning 

Page  2 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


CO-OPERATION/ 

Does 

the  student: 

INTERACTION 

(a) 

accept  others  in  the  group? 

(b) 

help  others  in  the  group? 

(c) 

encourage  others  in  the  group? 

(d) 

listen  to  and  evaluate  the  views  of  others? 

(e) 

respond  to  the  feelings  of  others? 

(f) 

help  resolve  disagreements? 

ROLES 

Does 

the  student: 

(a) 

understand  the  purpose  of  the  group? 

(b) 

suggest  a  suitable  approach  to  the  task? 

(c) 

keep  the  group  on  track? 

(d) 

take  notes? 

(e) 

report  back? 

(f) 

show  leadership? 

(g) 

show  initiative? 

EFFECTIVENESS 

Does 

the  group: 

OF  THE  WHOLE 

(a) 

look  like  a  group? 

GROUP 

(b) 

function  as  a  group? 

(c) 

achieve  its  purpose? 

• 

(d) 

evaluate  its  performance? 
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Contexts  for  Observing  Writing 


Students  should  be  encouraged  to  write  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  for  a  wide  variety  of 
audiences.  While  it  is  important  to  understand  that  writing  is  a  complex  process  involving 
many  stages,  the  students  should  not  be  expected  to  polish  all  that  they  write  to  a  finished 
product.  The  writing  folder  should  contain  a  variety  of  work  from  tentative  scribblings  to 
polished  pieces. 


Various  Forms 

Various  Purposes 

Various  Audiences 

advertisements 

announcements 

autobiographies 

captions 

descriptions 

dialogues 

diaries 

essays 

explanations 

forms 

interviews 

instructions 

jokes  and  riddles 
journals 

letters 

logs 

lyrics 

notes 

observations 

opinions 

poetry 

reports 

scripts 

speeches 

stories 

written  answers 

to  learn 

to  inform 

to  instruct 

to  describe 

to  narrate 

to  persuade 

to  entertain 

to  record 

to  respond 

self 

classmate(s) 

teacher(s) 

other  adult(s) 

children 

friend(s) 

family 

class 

team,  club,  or  group 

peer  group 

school 

employer  /  employee 
local  community 
general  public 

1 _ .  - _ - 
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Guide  to  Assessment 


Writing 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


ATTITUDE  Is  the  student  willing  to: 

(a)  write? 

(b)  find  a  topic? 

(c)  improve? 

(d)  write  on  a  daily  basis? 

(e)  write  increasing  amounts? 

(f)  confer  with  the  teacher? 

(g)  confer  with  peers? 

(h)  evaluate  own  writing? 

(i)  select  pieces  for  discussion  and  revision? 

(j)  maintain  an  organized  writing  folder? 

(k)  have  work  displayed  or  “published”? 

(l)  write  in  various  forms? 

(m)  write  for  various  purposes? 

(n)  write  for  various  audiences? 

COMPOSING  Does  the  student: 

brainstorm  ideas? 
develop  ideas  fully? 
talk  about  things  that  are  seen  as 
potential  subjects  for  writing? 
develop  ideas  in  interesting  ways? 
arrange  ideas  in  an  understandable  way? 
use  references  and  resources? 
use  an  ordered  sequence? 
produce  a  first  draft? 


AND  CREATING  (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 
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Writing 
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CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

REVISING 

Does  the  student  improve  the  first  draft  by: 

(a)  adding  words  and  ideas? 

(b)  deleting  words  and  ideas? 

(c)  reorganizing  words  and  ideas? 

(d)  using  a  word  processor  to  enter,  delete, 
and  move  text? 

EDITING 

FOR  CORRECTNESS 

Does  the  student  edit  work  for: 

(a)  correct  spelling? 

(b)  complete  sentences? 

(c)  paragraphs? 

(d)  end  punctuation? 

(e)  internal  punctuation? 

(f)  variety  in  sentence  structure? 

(g)  word  choice? 

(h)  level  of  language? 

(i)  subject-verb  agreement? 

(j)  consistency  of  verb  tense? 

GOING  PUBLIC 

Has  the  student  produced: 

(a)  a  legible  product? 

(b)  a  quality  product? 

(c)  a  product  worthy  of  display? 
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Checklists  and  Targets 


Using  the  Checklists  and  Targets 


The  move  from  assessment  to  evaluation  will  occur  as  a  reporting  period  approaches.  Re¬ 
member  that  assessment  involves  gathering  information  about  students  and  program;  eval¬ 
uation  occurs  when  you  “take  stock”  and  attach  a  value  to  that  information. 

Evaluation  in  Stage  Two  involves  interpreting  the  pattern  of  checkmarks  you  have  recorded 
on  each  student’s  checklists  and  making  appropriate  entries  (shading  or  checkmarks)  in  the 
evaluation  targets  located  on  the  far  right  of  these  checklists.  The  targets  are  useful  for  two 
reasons.  They  show  students  that  their  mark  is  based  on  all  that  they  have  been  doing  for 
several  weeks.  They  also  provide  students  with  a  visual  representation  of  their  progress. 

Ideally,  the  process  of  interpreting  the  pattern  of  checkmarks  should  be  done  in  conference 
with  individual  students.  The  discussion  taking  place  during  such  a  conference  serves  as  a 
review  of  the  student’s  progress  to  date. 

By  colouring  in,  shading,  initialling,  or  checking  one  of  the  circles  on  an  evaluation  target,  you 
are  summarizing  the  progress  a  student  has  made  in  a  specific  area  of  the  English  curriculum. 
If  a  student  has  a  consistent  line  of  checkmarks  beside  a  particular  indicator,  clearly  the 
target  evaluation  is  a  bull’s  eye.  If  a  student  has  no  checkmarks  beside  an  indicator,  clearly 
the  evaluation  will  be  off  target.  Other  patterns  of  checkmarks  may  not  be  as  conclusive. 
Use  your  own  judgement  to  interpret  the  information  on  the  checklist  and  to  shade  in  the 
corresponding  targets.  A  specific  number  of  checkmarks  does  not  automatically  equate  to 
a  specific  target  placement.  Eor  example,  a  student  may  have  made  a  very  slow  start  but 
then  suddenly  tuned  in  to  your  class  and  done  extremely  well.  Alternatively,  someone  may 
have  started  off  strongly,  but  fallen  off  near  the  end  of  the  reporting  period.  In  both  cases, 
students  may  have  three  checkmarks,  but  the  pattern  may  be  interpreted  differently.  The 
first  student  may  be  evaluated  as  inner  circle  or  making  significant  progress,  while  the 
second  may  be  evaluated  as  outer  circle  or  making  some  progress,  or  even  off  target  or 
making  little  or  no  progress.  You  are  in  the  best  position  to  make  these  evaluative  decisions. 

Establish  with  each  student  some  directions  for  future  assessment  and  evaluation.  This 
might  involve  identifying  new  criteria,  agreeing  upon  different  indicators,  or  staying  with  the 
same  criteria  until  further  progress  is  made.  What  matters  is  that  you  both  talk  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  date,  and  establish  directions  for  the  future. 
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Interpreting  the  Target 


BULL’S  EYE 

By  shading  in  or  placing  a  checkmark  in  the  bull’s  eye 
you  are  indicating  achievement.  Achievement 
could  be  interpreted  as  the  student  has  consistently 
demonstrated  an  acceptable  level  of  performance. 

The  precise  requirements  for  achievement  on  specific 
criteria  may  vary  from  one  individual  to  another. 

INNER  CIRCLE 

By  shading  in  or  placing  a  checkmark  in  the  inner 
circle,  you  are  indicating  that  a  student  has  made 
significant  progress.  The  precise  interpretation 
of  significant  progress  may  be  negotiated  with 
other  teachers  and/or  with  your  students. 

@ 

OUTER  CIRCLE 

By  shading  in  or  placing  a  checkmark  in  the  outer  circle, 
you  are  indicating  that  a  student  has  made  some 
progress.  The  precise  interpretation  of  some 
progress  may  be  negotiated  with  other  teachers  and/or 
with  your  students. 

OFF  THE  TARGET 

By  shading  or  placing  a  checkmark  completely  off  the 
target,  you  are  indicating  that  a  student  has  made 
little  or  no  progress.  Students  should  know  why 
this  evaluation  has  been  made  and  what  they  can  do  to 
progress  in  the  future. 
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Selecting  a  Checklist 


The  type  of  checklist  you  choose  for  observing  and  recording  student  progress  in  the  classroom 
depends  on  a  number  of  variables:  the  number  of  students  in  your  class,  your  own  teaching 
style,  and  the  strengths  and  needs  of  your  students.  For  these  reasons,  several  checklist 
formats  are  provided.  Decide  which  format  will  best  suit  your  needs  and  the  needs  of  your 
students. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a  large  class,  you  may  wish  to  use  only  one  checklist  per  student. 
You  would  therefore  choose  either  Checklist  1  or  Checklist  2.  If  you  have  a  very  small  class, 
you  may  wish  to  use  a  set  of  checklists  for  each  student.  You  would  therefore  select  from 
Checklists  3  to  8.  Most  checklists  are  offered  in  two  formats:  the  first  option  includes  printed 
criteria  from  the  pool;  the  second  enables  you  to  develop  your  own  criteria. 

While  record-keeping  is  necessary,  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  real  purpose  of  assessment 
and  evaluation,  which  is  to  enable  students  to  learn  and  progress  to  their  full  potential.  With 
this  in  mind,  experiment  with  different  approaches  to  observation  and  recording  until  you 
hnd  the  method  that  is  most  effective. 

Refer  to  the  Appendix  (pages  123-139)  for  samples  of  completed  checklists. 
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Checklist  1:  All  Areas 


Student’s  Name _ _ _  Class 

Unit/Term _ 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Observer 

Work  and  Study  Habits  Attendance 

Punctuality 

Organization 

Effort 

Self  Discipline 
Dependability 
Attentiveness 

Co-operation/Interaction 

Enthusiasm 

Initiative 

Small  Group  Attitude 

Exploratory  Talk 
Involvement 

Co-operation/Interaction 

Roles 

Effectiveness  of  Whole  Group 

Speaking  Attitude 

Content 

Organization 

Expression 

Role-play 

Listening  Attitude 

Responsiveness 
Various  Purposes 

Writing  Attitude 

Composing  and  Creating 
Revising 
Editing  for  Correctness 
Going  Public 

(@) 

Comments: 
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Checklist  2:  All  Areas  (selected  criteria) 


Student’s  Name _ Class 

Unit/Term _ 

Select  ONE  or  TWO  criteria  in  each  area. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

• 

Observer 

Work  and  Study  Habits 

a 

(D 

b 

Small  Group  Learning 

a 

b 

Speaking 

a 

b 

Listening 

a 

(D 

b 

Writing 

a 

(®) 

b 

Comments: 


Checklist  3a:  Work  and  Study  Habits 

Student’s  Name _  Class 

Unit/Term  _ _ 


Comments: 
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Checklist  3b:  Work  and  Study  Habits 

Student’s  Name _  Class 

Unit/Term _ 


Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Observer 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

@ 

a 

b 

( 

n 

a 

b 

a 

b 

® 

a 

b 

a 

b 

® 

a 

b 

a 

b 

® 

Comments: 


Checklist  4a:  Small  Group  Learning 

Student’s  Name  _ _  Class 

Unitnerm _ 


Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

(§) 

Observer 

Attitude 

a 

(D 

b 

Exploratory  Talk 

a 

b 

Involvement 

a 

b 

Co-operation/Interaction 

a 

(D 

b 

Roles 

a 

(§) 

b 

Effectiveness  of  the  Whole  Group 

a 

(g) 

b 

Comments: 
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Checklist  4b:  Small  Group  Learning 

Student’s  Name _  Class 


Unit/Term _ 

Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Observer 

a 

(D 

b 

a 

(D 

b 

a 

b 

a 

(§) 

b 

a 

(D 

b 

a 

(D 

b 

Comments: 


Checklist  5a:  Speaking 


Student’s  Name _ _  Class 

Unit/Teim _ 


Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

(D 

Observer 

Attitude 

a 

(©) 

b 

Content 

a 

b 

Organization 

a 

(§) 

b 

Expression 

a 

(D 

b 

Role-play 

a 

(§) 

b 

Comments: 
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Checklist  5b:  Speaking 


Student’s  Name _  Class 

Unit/Term _ 

Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Observer 

a 

(§) 

b 

a 

b 

a 

(D 

b 

a 

(D 

b 

a 

0 

b 

Comments: 


Checklist  6a;  Listening 


Student’s  Name _ _  Class 

Unit/Term _ 


Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Observer 

Attitude 

a 

(D 

b 

Responsiveness 

a 

b 

Various  Purposes 

a 

b 

Comments: 
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Checklist  6b:  Listening 


Student’s  Name _  Class 

Unit/Term _ 

Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Observer 

a 

(§) 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

Comments: 


Checklist  7:  Oral  Language 


Student’s  Name _ _ _  Class 


Unit/Term _ _ 

This  checklist  enables  you  to  combine  criteria  and  indicators  from  Small  Group  Learning, 
Speaking,  and  Listening. 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets  I 

© 

Observer 

Small  Group  Learning 

a 

© 

b 

a 

b 

Speaking  and/or  Listening 

a 

b 

a 

b 

Comments: 
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Checklist  8a:  Writing 


Student’s  Name _  Class 

UnitHerm _ 


Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

(D 

Observer 

Attitude 

a 

(D 

b 

Composing  and  Creating 

a 

b 

Revising 

a 

(D 

b 

Editing  for  Correctness 

a 

(§) 

b 

Going  Public 

a 

(@) 

b 

Comments: 


Checklist  8b:  Writing 


Student’s  Name _ _ _  Class 

Unit/Term _ 

Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Observer 

a 

b 

a 

(D 

b 

a 

(§) 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

Comments: 
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Whole  Class  Profile  of  All  Criteria 


This  profile  will  serve  as  a  useful  instrument  for  keeping  track  of  the  different  criteria 
that  students  may  be  working  on,  or  those  that  they  no  longer  need  to  focus  on. 


Class 

Unil/Term 

Student's  Name 

Work  and  Study  Habits 

Small  Group 
Learning 

Speaking 

Writing 

Attendance 

Punctuality 

Organization 

Effort 

Self-Discipline 

Dependability 

Attentiveness 

Co-operati  on/I  nteracti  on 

Enthusiasm 

Initiative 

Attitude 

Exploratory  Talk 

Involvement 

Co-operation/Interaction 

Roles 

Effectiveness  of  Whole  Group 

Attitude 

Content 

Organization 

Expression 

Role-play 

Attitude 

Composing  and  Creating 

Revising 

Editing  for  Correctness 

Going  Public 

stage  Three 


SUMMATIVE  TESTS,  EXAMINATIONS 

AND  PROJECTS 


Summative  Evaluation 


Summative  activities  should  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  synthesize,  demonstrate, 
and  apply  the  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  They  are  one-time  mea¬ 
sures  of  student  achievement,  as  distinct  from  the  ongoing  assessment  of  progress  which 
characterizes  Stage  Two.  In  Stage  Two,  checklists  are  used  to  record  ongoing  progress; 
in  Stage  Three,  guides  to  summative  evaluation  (found  on  page  113)  are  used  to  record 
student  achievement. 

A  summative  test  is  one  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  unit.  An  examination  typically  evaluates 
student  learning  at  the  end  of  a  term,  semester,  or  full  school  year. 

The  nine  sample  formats  which  appear  in  this  section  (pages  97-111)  require  students  to 
apply  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  they  have  acquired  to  new  situations  and  to 
unfamiliar  texts.  Valid  summative  evaluation  should  provide  students  with  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  what  they  have  learned  by  doing,  speaking,  listening,  and  reading,  as  well  as 
by  writing.  For  this  reason,  many  of  the  samples  involve  natural  and  authentic  language 
situations. 

Tests  and  examinations  designed  in  this  way  may,  admittedly,  be  more  difficult  to  administer. 
They  require  that  more  staff  be  available  to  evaluate  and  supervise,  that  students  be  given 
more  time  to  complete  them,  and  that  several  locations  be  available.  Given  that  some  schools 
may  not  be  able  to  deal  with  these  logistical  problems,  the  samples  are  also  offered  in  a  more 
traditional  format. 

A  summative  project  is  an  opportunity  for  students,  working  individually,  with  a  partner, 
in  a  small  group,  or  with  the  whole  class,  to  plan,  develop,  and  produce  a  significant  piece 
of  work  on  a  particular  topic  or  theme.  The  teacher’s  role  is  simply  to  act  as  coach  and 
resource  person,  since  a  project  should  enable  students  to  demonstrate  their  autonomy  as 
learners.  Some  suggestions  for  projects  are  provided  on  page  96. 

Summative  Activities 


Nine  sample  summative  activities  are  provided  on  pages  97-111.  Each  one  suggests  several 
ways  of  using  the  idea  for  summative  evaluation. 
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Suggestions  for  Projects 


Projects  are  highly  motivating  for  students,  especially  when  there  is  an  authentic  purpose 
and  a  real  audience  for  the  finished  product. 

The  following  list  provides  suggestions  for  summative  projects; 

1.  Plan  and  create  a  bulletin  board  display. 

2.  Plan  a  billboard  campaign. 

3.  Assemble  and  present  a  multi-media  presentation. 

4.  Arrange  and  present  a  book  display. 

5.  Gather  materials  for  a  time  capsule. 

6.  Get  involved  in  a  community  initiative. 

7.  Get  involved  in  a  school  initiative. 

8.  Design  a  board  game. 

9.  Plan  and  present  a  “This  Is  Your  Life”  television  show. 

10.  Create  a  museum  display. 

11.  Create  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

12.  Organize  and  present  a  news  broadcast. 

13.  Plan  a  trip. 

14.  Design  a  quilt. 

15.  Research  and  present  information  on  a  selected  topic. 
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Sample  One 


> 

Writing  Conference  Simulation 


The  following  examination  question  evaluates  students’  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes  about  the  writing  process.  This  is  ideally  conducted  as  an  actual 
peer  writing  conference,  or  with  the  teacher  playing  the  role  of  Chris  and  also 
evaluating  the  student’s  performance  on  the  task.  Alternatively,  the  story  and 
the  student’s  questions  may  be  recorded  on  tape.  The  activity  may  also  be 
used  in  its  existing  written  format. 


Student  Instructions 

1.  You  and  Chris  are  working  together  in  a  writing  conference.  Your  job  is  to  help 
Chris  improve  and  develop  the  story  provided  below.  Read  carefully  and  write  down 
questions  you  could  ask  Chris  about  the  story. 


Chris’s  Story 

The  two  parents  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  looking  at  the  morning  paper. 

This  way,  they  didn’t  have  to  talk  to  each  other  about  the  night  before.  But 
as  the  silence  became  unbearable,  they  realized  that  they  couldn’t  pretend 
it  hadn’t  happened.  They  couldn’t  deny  that  their  oldest  child  had  been 
brought  home  by  the  police.  They  were  forced  to  remember  the  shock  and 
embarrassment  of  hearing  about  Chris’s  behaviour  from  a  uniformed  stranger. 

“Paul,  we  have  to  talk  about  last  night.” 

“Yea,  I  know.  I  just  haven’t  been  able  to  face  it,  that’s  all.” 

Footsteps  above  their  heads  warned  them  that  Chris  was  up  and  probably 
ready  for  breakfast.  They  weren’t  looking  forward  to  those  first  moments 
when  they  would  have  to  meet  their  child’s  eyes. 

“Good  morning,  Chris.  Want  some  breakfast?” 

“I’m  not  very  hungry  after  last  night.” 

“Chris,  why  did  you  do  it?  What  made  you  do  such  a  thing?”... 
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Sample  Two 


Predicting  a  Story  Ending 


This  test  or  examination  question  follows  sequentially  from  Sample  One  and 
is  intended  as  a  summative  evaluation  of  writing  skills. 

The  question  may  be  structured  as  an  oral  activity  in  which  the  student  tells 
the  teacher  how  the  story  might  continue;  alternatively,  the  student’s  story 
ending  could  be  recorded,  written,  drawn,  or  presented. 


Student  Instructions 

1.  Read  Chris’s  story  carefully. 

2.  Think  about  several  ways  you  might  develop  the  story. 

3.  Choose  the  idea  you  like  best  and  finish  the  story  for  Chris. 
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Sample  Three 


Reflecting  on  Learning 


This  sample  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  they 
learned  in  a  unit,  and  on  how  that  learning  has  affected  them.  It  may  be  done 
traditionally  as  an  examination  question  that  is  answered  on  paper.  You  may 
also  choose  to  use  this  question  in  an  oral  interview,  on  tape,  or  in  a  peer 
interview.  This  particular  sample  relates  to  the  Wheels  curriculum  resource 
unit,  one  of  the  books  in  this  series.  It  can  be  quite  readily  adapted  to  any 
unit. 


Student  Instructions 

When  you  began  this  unit,  you  had  certain  ideas  and  attitudes  about  Wheels.  Now  you 
may  have  developed  a  deeper  understanding  and  a  growing  awareness  of  what  driving  is  all 
about.  Write  a  journal  entry.  Express  your  ideas  about  what  you  have  learned  in  the  unit. 

Include  all  of  the  following: 

(a)  Discuss  what  you  thought  about  driving  when  you  began  the  unit. 

(b)  Explain  how  the  activities  in  the  unit  helped  you  to  broaden  your  point  of  view. 

(c)  Write  about  one  activity  that  affected  the  way  you  thought  about  driving. 

(d)  Describe  how  you  now  feel  about  driving. 
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Sample  Four 


Sight  Passage 


Sight  passage  questions  may  be  used  traditionally  as  examination  questions 
answered  on  paper.  They  may  also  be  used  to  provide  students  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  their  skill  in  oral  reading.  During  the  weeks  before  the 
examination,  students  should  have  plenty  of  practice  with  the  same  type  of 
passage.  If  the  sight  passage  is  handled  by  a  group  of  students,  it  may  provide 
you  with  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  students’  small  group  learning  skills. 
The  instructions  below  can  be  adapted  to  any  sight  passage.  They  begin  with 
an  oral  reading,  then  move  to  a  prediction  of  an  ending  for  any  play,  poem,  or 
short  story. 


Student  Instructions 

1.  Read  the  following  piece  of  literature.  Rehearse  your  oral  reading.  Read  with  expres¬ 
sion.  Show  that  you  understand  the  meaning. 

2.  When  you  hear  the  timer,  you  will  tape  record  the  reading  you  have  rehearsed. 

3.  By  yourself,  with  a  partner,  or  as  a  group,  discuss  how  the  piece  should  end. 

4.  Write  your  own  ending. 
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Sample  Five 


Stating  and  Developing  an  Opinion 


In  this  question,  students  demonstrate  what  they  have  learned  about  stating 
an  opinion  on  a  contentious  topic  and  defending  that  opinion. 

If  the  question  is  to  be  included  as  part  of  a  traditional  written  test  or  exam¬ 
ination,  students  would  be  instructed  to  write  their  opinion  in  the  style  of  a 
journal  entry.  Alternatively,  the  question  may  be  entered  on  a  word  processor 
and  students  would  perform  the  task  at  the  keyboard.  A  third  option  would  be 
to  conduct  the  activity  as  a  summative  demonstration  of  oral  language  skills. 
In  this  case,  a  selected  topic  may  be  debated  by  two  students  or  two  groups 
of  students.  The  teacher  would  act  as  observer  and  evaluator.  Peer  and  self 
evaluation  may  also  comprise  part  of  the  students’  mark. 

The  topics  below  relate  to  the  curriculum  resource  unit.  Relationships,  one 
of  the  books  in  this  series. 


Student  Instructions 

1.  Agree  or  disagree  with  one  of  the  topics  below. 

2.  Clearly  state  your  own  opinion  on  the  topic. 

3.  Defend  your  opinion  with  at  least  three  reasons.  You  may  wish  to  start  with  the 
following  sentence: 

“I  think  that  . . .  for  three  reasons.  These  reasons  are  . . .” 

Topics 

1.  In  a  marriage,  it  is  essential  that  both  partners  be  equal  in  all  areas. 

2.  It  is  important  for  the  man  in  a  family  to  be  the  major  breadwinner  (earner). 

3.  Differences  in  class  and  ethnic  background  are  not  important  iii  a  relationship. 

4.  You  don’t  have  to  be  in  love  to  be  married. 
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Sample  Six 


Imaginative  Problem-Solving 


This  example  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  imagine  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  another  person.  It  may  be  done  traditionally  as  an  examination 
question  to  be  answered  on  paper.  It  may  also  be  done  orally,  as  a  role-play, 
on  tape,  or  in  a  presentation.  This  question  can  be  adapted  to  any  unit. 


Student  Instructions 

1.  Put  yourself  “into  the  shoes”  of  a  person  who  has  lived  through  an  interesting  expe¬ 
rience.  Speaking  as  if  you  were  that  person,  prepare  a  short  speech.  In  your  speech, 
explain: 

(a)  what  the  experience  was  and  what  caused  it  to  happen, 

(b)  how  it  affected  you  at  the  time,  and  how  it  still  affects  you  today,  and 

(c)  how  to  treat  other  people  who  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
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Sample  Seven 


Applying  Learning 


This  sample  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned  as  they  predict  how  other  people  might  respond  in  a  given  situation. 
In  this  sample,  the  given  situation  is  left  blank.  The  situation  to  be  used 
should  arise  out  of  the  unit  being  studied.  It  may  be  done  traditionally  as  an 
examination  question  to  be  answered  on  paper.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an  oral 
interview,  as  a  group  activity,  as  a  project,  or  as  a  presentation. 


Student  Instructions: 

Think  of  each  of  the  people  described  on  the  list  below.  Decide  how  each  one  of  them  would 
respond  to  this  situation: 


(a)  A  coach  of  a  high  school  athletic  team 

(b)  A  family  with  nine  children 

(c)  A  doctor  who  goes  out  on  house  calls 

(d)  A  Canadian  who  enjoys  travelling 

(e)  A  teenager  who  lives  in  a  busy  city 

(f)  A  teenager  who  lives  in  a  rural  area 

(g)  A  musician  or  artist 

(h)  A  skilled  mechanic  or  tradesman 

(i)  A  person  who  chooses  to  live  out  in  the  woods 

(j)  A  person  who  needs  to  impress  others. 
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Sample  Eight 


Student  Evaluation  of  the  Unit 


This  sample  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  a  unit  they 
have  completed.  It  may  be  done  traditionally  as  an  examination  question 
answered  on  paper.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  teacher-student  interview,  a  peer 
interview,  or  a  journal  entry.  Another  interesting  approach  would  be  to  have 
students  write  a  letter  in  which  they  answer  these  questions. 


Student  Instructions 

Think  back  to  the  unit  you  have  just  completed,  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  What  did  you  feel  was  the  most  interesting  activity  in  this  unit?  Why? 

2.  What  did  you  feel  was  the  least  interesting  activity  in  the  unit?  Why? 

3.  In  which  activity  do  you  feel  you  learned  the  least? 

4.  In  your  opinion,  which  activity  was  the  best  learning  experience?  Why? 

5.  What  was  the  most  important  thing  that  you  learned  in  this  unit? 

6.  Identify  two  choices  or  decisions  that  you  made  in  this  unit. 

7.  Were  you  pleased  with  the  choices  or  decisions  that  you  made?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Sample  Nine 


Research  Project 


This  summative  project  is  an  opportunity  for  students  to  synthesize,  demon¬ 
strate,  and  apply  what  they  have  learned.  Any  project  may  be  completed  by 
individuals,  partners,  small  groups,  or  whole  classes.  Most  projects  require 
some  research  outside  of  the  classroom,  either  in  the  resource  centre  or  in  the 
community.  Refer  to  the  curriculum  resource  units  for  additional  suggestions 
and  ideas  for  projects.  This  sample  project  includes:  teacher  instructions,  one 
sample  station,  a  planner  for  independent  research,  student  instructions,  and 
a  bibliography  work  sheet. 

This  project  is  for  use  with  Our  Mysterious  World,  one  of  the  books  in  this 
series.  It  could  be  adapted  for  use  with  any  theme  unit. 


Teacher  Instructions 

1.  Identify  each  work  station  with  a  number  card  or  sign. 

2.  At  each  station,  provide  a  resource  book  and  the  question  sheet  for  that  station  (see 
the  model  that  follows).  Students  may  complete  the  stations  in  any  order  before  they 
arrive  at  the  final  station. 

3.  Instruct  students  to  use  the  contents  and  index  pages  in  the  books  they  consult. 

4.  The  final  station  requires  that  students  choose  a  topic  to  research. 

5.  Instruct  students  to  answer  in  sentence  form.  Bonus  marks  might  be  considered  for 
anyone  who  provides  detailed  responses. 

6.  Instruct  students  that  all  completed  or  partially  completed  stations  should  be  handed 
in  at  the  end  of  each  library  visit.  The  teacher-librarian  will  look  them  over  and  make 
comments. 
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station  1:  Sample 


Name; 


Date: 


Source  Book: 
Author: 

Call  Number: 


Encyclopedia  of  Monsters 
Daniel  Cohen 
001.9  COH 


Questions  to  Be  Answered 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  spirit  or  ghost  and  a  vampire? 

2.  Slimey  Slim,  a  lake  monster,  was  sighted  30  times  in  1941. 

(a)  Where? 

(b)  Describe  Slimey  Slim. 

3.  Describe  the  Berkeley  Square  Horror.  (Look  up  Phantoms  in  the  Contents.) 
Answer  Questions  Here 

1.  _ 


2 


3. 
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station  No. 


Name: 


Date: 


Source  Book:  _ 

Author:  _ 

Call  Number:  _ 

Questions  to  Be  Answered 

1.  _ 

2.  _ 

3.  _ 


Answer  Questions  Here 


1. 


2 


3. 
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Final  Station 


Planner  for  Independent  Research 


Name: 


Date: 


The  topic  I  am  going  to  research  is 


What  I  already  know  about  the  topic  is: 


(Attach  another  sheet  of  paper  if  you  need  more  space.) 
I  will  present  my  research  in  the  form  of  (check  one): 

I  I  a  brochure 

[  I  a  written  report 

□  an  oral  report 
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Student  Instructions  for  the  Planner 


1.  Find  at  least  two  books  which  have  information  on  your  topic.  Put  a  check  here  when 

you  have  done  this.  _ 

2.  On  the  Bibliography  Work  Sheet  which  is  attached,  write  down  the  author,  title,  and 
call  number  of  each  book.  Also  write  down  the  numbers  of  the  pages  containing  the 
information  you  will  need. 

Put  a  check  mark  here  when  you  have  done  this.  _ 

Get  your  teacher  or  teacher-librarian  to  check  here.  _ 

3.  On  the  Planner  for  Independent  Research  (attached),  describe  or  explain  what  your 
topic  is  about.  Write  down  what  you  already  know  about  the  topic.  Decide  how  you 
will  present  the  research.  Take  your  planner  to  your  teacher  or  teacher-librarian  to  be 
checked.  Make  any  changes  they  suggest. 

The  teacher  or  teacher-librarian  will  check  here  when  you  are  ready  to  go  on  to  the 
next  step.  _ 

4.  Find  one  or  more  pictures  which  you  can  use  to  illustrate  your  brochure,  put  in  your 
written  report,  or  show  to  the  class  during  your  oral  report. 

On  which  pages  are  these  found?  _ 

5.  Start  to  draw  or  trace  one  of  the  pictures  you  have  chosen.  For  this  assignment,  try  to 
do  your  own  art  work. 

Check  here  when  one  drawing  is  finished.  _ 

6.  On  another  piece  of  paper,  write  at  least  five  sentences  which  describe  the  appearance 
of  your  topic  (if  it  is  a  creature),  or  the  location  of  it  (if  it  is  something  like  the  Bermuda 
Triangle),  or  an  example  of  it  (if  it  is  something  like  a  UFO).  If  you  are  not  sure  what 
to  write  here,  ask  your  teacher  or  the  librarian.  Have  your  finished  work  proofread  and 
make  corrections. 

Check  here  when  everything  on  this  page  is  correct.  _ 

7.  Now,  write  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  page  stating  the  most  interesting  facts  about 

your  topic.  Make  the  corrections  after  this  work  has  been  proofread.  When  this  is 
satisfactory,  get  the  teacher  or  teacher-librarian  to  check  here.  - 

8.  To  conclude  your  project,  write  three  or  four  sentences  which  tell  how  you  feel  about 
your  topic.  Why  did  you  choose  it?  What  did  you  learn  about  it?  Do  you  believe  in 
it?  Do  you  wish  it  were  real?  Why  do  you  wish  that? 

Go  through  the  proofreading  and  correcting  step  again.  Then  get  your  teacher  to  check 
here.  _ 
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9  Get  ready  to  do  your  final  copy. 


For  a  brochure,  make  a  rough  plan  first  of  how  you  are  going  to  arrange  pictures 
and  information  and  how  you  will  fold  the  paper.  Show  the  teacher  or  librarian 
when  you  are  ready  to  start  writing  the  final  copy. 

For  a  written  report,  write  your  good  copy  based  on  the  work  you  have  already 
done.  Don’t  forget  to  add  a  title  page. 

For  an  oral  report,  make  some  cue  cards  for  your  presentation.  Practise  in 
front  of  a  mirror. 

10.  Hand  in  the  following:  your  planner,  all  your  rough  notes,  and  your  final  copy. 
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Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials  11 


Guide  to  Summative  Evaluation 


The  guide  to  summative  evaluation  (page  113)  may  be  used  for  all  summative  tests,  exami¬ 
nations,  and  projects.  It  provides  three  targets,  one  for  each  area  to  be  evaluated: 

Work  and  Study  Habits  (  including  Independent  Learning) 

Oral  Language  (including  Small  Group  Learning,  Speaking,  and  Listening) 

Writing 

Each  of  the  three  target  areas  is  worth  25  marks.  The  total  (75  marks)  can  be  divided  by 
three  to  generate  a  mark  out  of  25  for  the  summative  component  of  the  reporting  profile. 

To  use  the  guide  effectively,  decide  upon  specific  criteria  to  be  evaluated.  You  may  select 
from  the  pool’s  bank  of  criteria,  or  you  may  develop  your  own.  Share  those  criteria  with 
your  students  before  they  complete  the  task. 

As  you  evaluate  students’  work,  use  the  guide  to  record  marks  and  comments.  Attach  a 
completed  guide  to  each  summative  activity  that  is  returned  to  students. 

Discuss  with  students  their  achievement  and  invite  them  to  comment  on  the  guide. 
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Guide  to  Summative  Evaluation 


Name:  _  Date: 

Test,  Examination,  or  Project:  _ 


Target  Area 

Criteria 

Mark 

out 

of  25 

Teacher’s 

Comments 

(D 

Work  and  Study  Habits 

(@) 

Oral  Language 

Writing 

Total  Mark: 

/75 

Summative  Mark: 

/25 

Student’s  Comments: 
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i  ir.  a 


stage  Four 

REPORTING  PROGRESS  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 


Reporting 


In  Stages  Two  and  Three,  you  assess  and  then  evaluate  your  students’  progress  and 
achievements  in  English.  Stage  Four  involves  transferring  that  information  to  a  reporting 
profile  which  will  be  shared  with  parents/guardians,  and  possibly  with  potential  employers. 

The  reporting  profile  included  in  this  pool  summarizes  a  student’s  progress  and  achievements 
in  the  four  main  areas  of  the  English  curriculum: 

Work  and  Study  Habits  (including  Independent  Learning) 

Oral  Language  (including  Speaking,  Listening,  and  Small  Group  Learning) 
Writing 

Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects 

Complete  a  reporting  profile  for  each  student  and  include  it  with  your  school’s  existing  re¬ 
port  card  for  mailing  to  parents/guardians.  The  extra  effort  required  is  worthwhile  for  two 
reasons.  First,  students  will  see  how  their  English  mark  was  determined.  They  will  see  the 
value  of  ongoing  assessment,  negotiation,  and  collaboration.  Secondly,  they,  their  parents, 
and  potential  employers  will  have  a  clear  picture  of  progress  in  all  areas  of  the  English  cur¬ 
riculum.  Such  information  provides  a  healthy  foundation  on  which  to  base  recommendations 
for  the  student’s  future. 
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Reporting  Profile 


Name:  _ 

School:  _ 

Attendance  from  _ 

Number  of  classes  in  English: 


Grade:  _ 

Teacher:  _ 

to _ 

Number  of  classes  absent: 


Curriculum  Offered: 
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Teacher’s  Comments: 


Signature: 


Student’s  Comments: 


Signature: 


Parent/Guardian’s  Comments: 


Signature: 
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Directions  for  Completing  the  Reporting  Profile 

1.  Before  photocopying,  use  one  master  profile  to  write  any  information  that  will  be  com¬ 
mon  to  all  students,  such  as: 

Grade  Number  of  classes  in  English 

School  Curriculum  offered 

Teacher  Reporting  period 

2.  Photocopy  the  master  profile.  You  will  need  one  profile  for  each  student  in  the  class. 

Complete  the  identifying  information  for  each  student.  Fill  in  the  student’s  name  and 
the  attendance. 

3.  Gather  all  of  your  checklists  for  each  student.  Depending  on  the  number  of  criteria 
assessed  and  evaluated,  you  may  have  only  one  target  from  which  to  determine  a  mark, 
or  you  may  have  several.  These  targets  form  the  basis  of  your  reporting  in  three  of  the 
four  areas  of  the  English  curriculum. 

Your  evaluation  will  be  reported  in  two  ways  on  the  profile:  visually,  by  shading  in  or 
placing  a  checkmark  for  the  appropriate  quadrant,  and  with  the  corresponding  mark 
out  of  25. 

Determine  a  mark  out  of  25  for  each  area,  based  on  the  student’s  progress: 


Off  Target 

Little  or  no  progress 

0,  5,  or  10 

Outer  Circle 

Some  progress 

15 

Inner  Circle 

Significant  progress 

20 

Bull’s  Eye 

Achievement 

25 

4.  Use  your  professional  judgement  to  determine  a  mark  based  on  the  evaluation  targets. 
It  is  easy  to  determine  when  a  student  is  right  on  the  bull’s  eye,  or  completely  off  the 
target.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  mark  should  be  on  the  inner  circle 
(significant  progress)  or  the  outer  circle  (some  progress). 

Some  teachers  who  prefer  a  more  quantitative  approach  may  assign  marks  for  each 
evaluation  target.  Average  these  marks  to  arrive  at  a  mark  out  of  25  for  the  appropriate 
quadrant  on  the  reporting  profile. 

5.  Gather  any  marks  you  have  recorded  for  tests,  examinations,  and  projects.  Use  these 
marks  to  calculate  a  mark  out  of  25  for  the  summative  quadrant.  Record  that  mark 
on  the  fourth  quadrant. 

6.  To  determine  a  total  mark,  add  the  marks  for  the  four  areas  (each  out  of  25)  to  get  a 
total  mark  out  of  100.  Record  that  mark  on  the  profile. 
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7.  Use  your  anecdotal  comments  to  help  students  and  parents  understand  what  the  mark 
means.  Point  out  areas  of  strength  and  need.  Make  a  suggestion  that  will  help  the 
student  to  improve  in  the  future. 

8.  Invite  students  to  respond  and  comment.  Before  sending  the  reporting  profile  home, 
photocopy  a  set  for  your  own  records. 

9.  Encourage  parents  to  respond  and  comment  in  writing,  or  to  come  in  to  speak  with 
you  in  an  interview. 

10.  Bring  the  profiles  to  interviews  about  the  student.  Use  them  to  record  comments  and 
concerns.  They  contain  information  that  will  be  useful  to  you,  particularly  in  parent 
interviews,  special  education  or  guidance  conferences,  and  promotion  meetings. 
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APPENDIX 


COMPLETED  SAMPLES 


c. 


ftf:! 


'  r 

f . 


‘-•«*  ;  ■  3  c 


B]a 


4 


! 


1 


i 


■.V 

» 


»• 


I 


i  •  ** 


Self-Assessment  Target 


Work  and  Study  Habits 


Name: 


Date: 


To  the  Student 

Part  of  your  mark  in  English  is  ba^ed  on  the  progress  you  make  in  developing 
good  work  and  study  habits. 

Assess  yourself  in  each  of  the  work  and  study  habits  shown  on  the  target  below. 


Areas  of  Strength: 


Areas  of  Need: 


Checklist  1:  All  Areas 


Student’s  Name 


Class 


Unit/Term  luu±^ 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

SePr 

b 

S^Pr 

sa?r 

do 

CcX. 

_ 

Ocr 

3o 

NoV 

Observer 

2''  2  '  2/ 

Work  and  Study  Habits  /tendance) 

Punctuality 

CfOrganizatior^ 

\y 

V/ 

\y 

— 

— 

— 

v/ 

EfforT^ 

— 

— 

— • 

(S) 

\  i 

Self  Discipline 
Dependability 
C^ttentiveness"^ 

v/ 

— • 

— 

— 

pe  rat  io  n/l  nte  ractio?r~2) 

x/ 

iX 

Enthusiasm 

Initiative 

Small  Group  ^  Attitude^ 

l/ 

1/ 

Learning  Exploratory  Talk 

InvolvemerT^ 

Co-operation/Interaction 

Roles 

Effectiveness  of  Whole  Group 

1/ 

xX 

% 

Speaking  Attitudr^ 

Content 

Organization 

Expression 

Role-play 

(D 

Listening  Attitude 

(®) 

Responsiveness^) 

Various  Purposes 

— 

— 

vX 

x/ 

Writing  Attitude 

Composing  and  Creating 
Revising 
Editing  for  Correctness 

ff)i 

Going  Publ^c^ 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— - 

Comments:  Aa  . 


//je>  Just 


^  QlAju  JL^cJlILua 


y 


CnA^ 


'4rv\^  -^crvLy 


i3 


Checklist  2:  All  Areas  (selected  criteria) 

Student’s  Name  _  'tfi. _  Class  ZBi 

U^erm  S-  fC  c  t  j^ii^ _ 


Select  ONE  or  TWO  criteria  in  each  area. 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

Hc.r 

"=3 

:it 

4: 

7 

dt 

9 

4^ 

10 

Observer 

S^kf  fEi/ki/oL  Saj:  fke^  Se^f 

Work  and  Study  Habits 

a  (juit je^v\/dj2yv\r  p. 

1 

u 

1 

L 

L 

i 

© 

b  pLwrxcsti  1  plJuLa 

V^' 

c 

u 

u-^ 

L 

LA' 

0 

Small  Group  Learning 

3 _ ^ _ 

b 

. — 

— • 

- — 

-  ' 

W 

Speaking 

a  (n  't^TAC  A^UJrv^J 

V 

V 

v/' 

a' 

(§) 

b 

Listening 

a  G^jti^i^A.AjcLQ^ _ 

b 

- - 

— . 

f(^' 

Writing 

a  \Jrr>Ahjr^ixAA(\^LyuLaJuj^ 

u 

X 

V 

V 

(®) 

b 

Comments: 


Sl'rf  VilifLx  /U^JL.  rhu-Unja 


djL^  -Am.  Jc\  I 

jA^-frreJe^  A'/^^ 

Ar\  ^^LJeru^ 


J~/V^ 

^  A.  yrvx^ 


\AjJ 
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Checklist  3a:  Work  and  Study  Habits 

Student’s  Name  _  Class 


OiLi. 


lUsULy.  /  ^ 


Jio  tL^ 


Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

/ 

x>aL 

/ 

X)ec 

i>e'c 

1^ 

7Ai^ 

7 

07W 

Observer 

5el-P  -bijue.,  huuiXt^, 

S  T  L.  L.  T 

Attendance  z  h Pne.  n  h 

h  A  

y' 

@ 

Punctualitv  a  C^/3 

/ 

@ 

. . . . d  .  ■ 

Organization  a  -n^o 

b  d  jlol.£lLl^  ^ 

1/ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

1/ 

t/ 

C®) 

a  jAHn>kj _ 

b  ^(UdstA^tLtj  Jrv\^ 

t/ 

l/ 

\y 

y 

y 

U 

(§) 

Self-Discipline  a  jl^cAqaa. 

b  Ayv\^  I 2  Ix^/x  I  IJ. 

l/ 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

@) 

y 

DBpBndsbiiity  3 

b  yLuM'i^i^jnv.li'oK 

\/ 

)  - — • 

yy 

1/ 

'y 

V' 

y' 

A 

y 

(S) 

0 

Attentiveness  ^  -jyu^ccdLu^o^j 
b  dxe^JiryULAtAa 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.  . . . .  {} 

Co-operation  2 

\y 

y 

y 

l^' 

u 

y 

(®) 

Enthusiasm  a 

l/ 

u/ 

~-  ' 

■ — ■ 

y 

\. 

y 

@ 

^ujuh'Jyu? 

\y 

y 

y 

y 

y^ 

y 

(§) 

Comments: 

oJj^.aaaJ. 


AJiX^rY^  "il  /A^b  A^yx,^  (X^ 

^AAjua.'iup^A _ ^  A^ttyu  . 

XAMrUAy  KiLh^  A.v^  '-lfju  /\jp  A  IruJ{C.c^ 

jJji'j^L  'tuj/L  'tjb  aaHtrAj  y 


Checklist  3b:  Work  and  Study  Habits 

Student’s  Name_  ..Cm.  Class  ZQ  / 


Unit/Term 


Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

sepr 

9 

6epr 

16 

OCT 

1 

Oar 

Ocx 

IS 

Olt 

XX 

Observer 

'-'&hLA^Jt/Lx)cCX^L(^^ 

A  TTe/vJ  C>  ^J  C E 

b 

V 

— 

— 

— 

© 

&  r  A  o  7 

a  }-r~\  Jz^ 

b  yUnnUrj 

V 

— 

— 

— 

v/ 

\/ 

(§) 

fLe$P.B(Lr  fcR  oTvf^(?5 

3 _ j _ C 1^ _ 

— 

— 

- 

u/ 

i/ 

@ 

A  tt  • 

a  O-fLjbUL  J 

b  ^  CL^  rr^xd^ji^ 

v/ 

— 

— 

- 

t/ 

1/ 

l/ 

@) 

a 

b 

(©  . 

a 

b 

a 

b 

© 

a 

b 

© 

a 

b 

© 

a 

b 

© 

Comments:  bhxyCe-UA 
JLa^ _ AVvUifa.crT^^(rA 


iroJly  0<:^ t^(kyACJU  Laa>  cJ 

kj^AJL  ^ 


cky 


U.yjji'Ay 


.  ^hjtc\  io  Cr{y±^JU^  { 
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Checklist  4a:  Small  Group  Learning 

Student’s  Name  d/c  -A  ^  _  Class  (3  3 1 


CijJ-A 

Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


5  "LJi  Ov^^JL  (XaaJ;^  h\d^lMX4-iAyQJ  iyO 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

JS 

tifUi. 

M(K, 

23 

At 

/ 

Observers' 

S^Lf  T-  Fkeft  3eLP 

^^"""^Attitud^ 
a  ulZil 

— 

— 

V/ 

v/ 

b  /O-^rvL^^  py*A,cjL^ _ 

— 

— 

— 

V 

y 

l/ 

Exploratory  Talk 

V 

V 

l/' 

# 

b  Cx?  ^v^lajlXju  a  'djSJL^ 

— 

— 

V" 

— 

V 

i/ 

fl 

Involvement 

a 

(@) 

b 

CO'Operation/Interaction 

a 

€) 

b 

Roles 

a 

(@) 

b 

Elfecliveness  of  the  Whole  Group 

a 

0 

b 

Comments:  'fuj^p  o^Zf.^L<Ly  j 

Sa^C]  k^i  'cr-^X. 


jl'ru..  TyL^.U>  --LiA^'C 


a1} 


tu^J I  'o  I  JjL 


' .{La^  hjjOjL't^  ^  /7\jn^  ^  CXyv\^'\4^/^ 

CCi'l.tcK^  dtt  6^  (r'lxdU^^^cL^. 


Checklist  4b:  Small  Group  Learning 

Student’s  Name  _  ftlass  IZ^ 


Unit/Term 


1 


A-:. 


Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

,  (^ 

f^r« 

Sm^l 

SrtVJt 

fhlRy 

■Sruil 

QtowjP 

SttaAL 

■w 

Observer 

^^Ujly  i^CLcAjLAu  d4uaidcCLL^ 

3  WJ-lJP 

— 

_ - , 

- 

— 

— 

®) 

b  ASiJl  -  ri  AyQ  CU  JX^yL^  1  ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3  PX  yky!  AA  a  dk  A  ypAyL^erif\yaJ 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

d 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

— • 

— 

a  .  J  ff  ^  KJ>  ytuh-t>  db/riAAiP. /O  IHJjt^ 

— 

— 

— 

■ - - 

•— 

' — 

b  cAj!X.J^tiiAAJ^  LJ\ZXy  rP/U/fW/y 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a 

(§) 

b 

a 

b 

a 

(§) 

b 

Comments:  -  / 


A^s  /rip  (mWia^j  'U{nA^ 


UHJJL  !  G^J!cL(Lo  iXkL  (^^iru^ Ik. 

£a-^  ty\ Ip  TC)  lATTfi/eJz/  yUritk. 

uUy  Oy  ^  ^ 


(fy\/  . 
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Checklist  5a:  Speaking 


Student’s  Name 


UnityTerm 


Class  l^r^QSCri 


Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

^  (D 

/V^LLj 

"ft! 

hOM 

w 

kr 

Observers^ 

'LejO-cA^jg^ 

■  . 

— 

V 

u 

(§) 

- 

b  ptXMJ\.  lL'P 

- — 

• — 

V 

i-' 

Content 

a 

b 

Organization 

a 

(®) 

b 

Expression^ 

a  Xu  ./vn/l  !Ly 

_ 

_ 

V 

- 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Role-play 

a 

© 

b 

Comments:  S\a^  -'huw  a  tL(uA4M.(L^  L 


A 

JL 


rg 


yu,jtz.- 

''V^^<r\Q 


£kL£.^ 


^A^-h.rA  Jori  Tl 


.  ^  f, 


LU 


i  w.iy^L. 


Checklist  5b:  Speaking 


Student’s  Name 


A 


^  (X^ l .  A 


Unit/Term 


Ay 


jLA'V^JO-LA^  — LD  (L£ 


Class  ii\  o.cic.1 


Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity/Date 

Record 

of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

StPr 

Oor 

)4tyc 

OCT- 

NJovy 

aJov' 

Dea 

Seii 

■(D 

Observer 

Gu^'HaAj^ 

l/" 

A 

u 

LA 

(®) 

-  - - 

b  djATAA^hL^l^  '•'AsULcIua^ 

- 

U--' 

»_A 

a  iA  Au  /Tvv^  'r-'fHiA^S^ 

lA 

L/" 

- 

A 

- 

- 

a  _ _ / 1  ^  .1  0  J  }  D  c  -A-  l^-cAxj 

A 

A 

- 

X 

I  IT  ^ 

b  W^/jruf  rl. 

A 

A 

A 

lX 

A 

a  V ^  h~-A~/k.  1  A  Jlut  a{a  0\a  a  OlQ  C/ 

A 

A 

a" 

A 

A 

( 1^ ) 

b 

A 

A 

a" 

A 

A 

A 

^  y  # 

A" 

- 

A" 

A 

A 

% 

.A 

A 

A" 

A 

A 

r.nmmRnls: 

L 

Rr\A^ 

M  hlcA  /TV^  ^ 

La.A-^  ^ 

. 

-/r^x  ' 

hlsxA. _ 

f^AtgAA  

(jlX  y  a  .  0  c  .  Xa_-  , 

4  i  J'  Av  i>^y\  A 

A  kjccx  jfnrS _ ^  (yf..  - tx 


L\}^LA  I  . 


Checklist  6a;  Listening 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

'  0 

T^P£ 

OHAL 

feoAVuj 

<SmAl| 

Tol^ 

Dra,fnt>i 

“Kca/Lu 

Observer 

Attitude 

a  UJnJU’AA  Aje^<_^^D  irsf^w ' 

\A 

(A 

l/ 

/ 

(§) 

b  U>vljiU^'>\^Loo  fo  /^U,A^(/y\£  • 

A 

— 

Responsiveness 

b  iVcT (^J>\lXLu{ja _ 

v/ 

— 

— 

(D 

u/ 

L/ 

— 

— • 

Various  Purposes 

a  ry\AJ^  Ccbd^ 

A 

— 

l/ 

vA 

Tj 

/ 

y 

/ 

lA 

Comments:  Ucn^  (rh\^cru^JM  AVtosT 

':hurLJZ.  Duct  ' 

yiv^Ltr _ ^y\^U  .  JI\a'S  /Isn 

AlC^A^hM..^  ^  ^iTKy  J  ^-y-iyv/€^ 


Checklist  6b:  Listening 


Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 


Activity/Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

^OCl»v\ 

firliv 

Qrov,^ 

fx'u^ 

Observer 

CAjd^C(ri\^^ 

A  'If  Lrj^uJe 

\/ 

u 

l/ 

y 

A 

t/ 

u/ 

y 

[/ 

(TK^ 

a  La  yi/\fA  P  A  /\  AA\./^  X _ iA  0 

— 

lX 

\/' 

./ 

iX 

y 

I) 

— 

x/ 

/ 

y 

y 

d^A.\AxJpAr^U^ 
a  A.  yitjt  A^i  jLam  aa  c  I  djP Dlai^ 

/ 

y 

iX 

y 

(D 

W  u 

b  tLod^QjC^XjilAA  t^  Jt-pLAld _ 

/ 

(y 

/ 

t/ 

Comments: 


lA  ^  j  X^&'Crv^. 


I 
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Checklist  7:  Oral  Language 

Student’s  Name  ('  l\AAAtj',  '  Class  a  A  I  A  (S- 


Unit/Term 


This  checklist  eriables  you  to  combine  criteria  and  indicators  from  Small  Group  Learning, 
Speaking,  and  Listening. 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 

feftciti 

.  P/jLtt 

sm^ 
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Student’s  Name 
Unit/Term  _ 


Checklist  8a:  Writing 

/jy  


Select  ONE  or  TWO  indicators  for  each  criterion. 


Activity /Date 

Record  of  Observations 

Evaluation  Targets 
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Checklist  8b:  Writing 

Student’s  Name  (2X^g--o«a^  yzj _  Class,  lo  S 

Unit/Term _ 


Specify  criteria  and  indicators. 
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Whole  Class  Profile  of  All  Criferia 


This  profile  will  serve  as  a  useful  instrument  for  keeping  track  of  the  different  criteria 
that  students  may  be  working  on,  or  those  that  they  no  longer  need  to  focus  on. 
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Name: 
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Reporting  Profile 
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Teacher’s  Comments: 
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